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NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY ART BOOKS 
SPRING 1960 


The New York Graphic Society herewith announces to the readers of the College Art Journal its 
list of major art books to appear in the first months of 1960, with their dates of publication. 


JOAN MIRO: DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS March 14 
\ limited edition portfolio, signed and numbered. Facsimile 1 productions in color of the 
pages of a Spanish review personally decorated | Miro in water color and pen and ink 
Introduction by Camilo Jose Cela. Each set includes a trio of color lithographs created ang 
signed by Miro for this edition. Boxed. 162 shee i inches S-0.01 
INDIAN MINIATURES April 4 
Volume IX in the Great Masters of the Past Series 
Text by Dr. W. G. Archer 
\ definitive historical survey of the art of Indias niature painting, with text and cay 
tions by Dr. Archer Keeper Emeritus of the idian Section of the Victoria and Alber 
Museum, London. 100 tull page plates the n ct r. 212 page 1 * . inches 
GREECE, Byzantine Mosaics April 4 
Volume Xill in the UNESCO World Art Series 
lexts by André Grabar and M. Chatzidak 
First color publication of the recently restore saics of the remote monasteries an 
churches of Greece and its islands. e2 fu pag { plates. 13 by 196 inche 

S1A5.0 
THE KREMLIN April 18 
Color photography and text by David Doug 1) 
\ pictorial survey of Russian historv. written ar ustrated by David Douglas Duncat 
whose remarkable colo photography of the Kremlin and its magnificent art treasures make 
this volume an important contribution ¢ the great inderstanding of Russia today 
Eighty-four large full color reproductions cluding several two page spreads. 160 pages 
1014 by 13 inches $25.0" 
AMERICAN NEGRO ART May 2 
Text by Cedric Dover 
\ survey of the visual arts of the American Neg) NW Cedric Dover, the English authorit 


t 


whose internationally respected studies of other races have included a sharing of Negro lil 


in America before and after the war and an appointment as visiting professor of anthropo 
| 4 


ogy at Fisk University. Mr. Dover believes that peoples speak through their poets am 
artists. He demonstrates in this book that the art of the American Negro, like his musi 

an integral and significant part of American culture and that both show the same rid 
individual creativity, lvric vigor and social consciousness. & full color plates and 104 half 
tone illustrations, 194 pages. 714 by 9 inche $10.00 
UTRILLO May 2 


Text by Waldemar George 


An intimate study of the life and work ol | ilar artist, who, despite a restless an 


turbulent personal life, has left a legacy of loveliness in his landscapes and paintings of his 
beloved Paris. 35 full page full color plates, each ac ! ipanied by a detail from the painting 


in black and white. 1114 by 14 inches S100 


ISRAEL, Ancient Mosaics May 16 
Volume XIV in the UNESCO World Art Series 
Texts by Meve Schapiro and M Avi-Yonal 


First coloy publication of the most significant Roman, early Christian and Jewish mosal 
work principally of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D., recovered by Israeli archeologic 
ictivity. 32 full page, full color plates , bv 19 inches S180 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PURE AESTHETIC 


P 
’ > y ; ; r row r ; 
Views and Comme ;' y Art 


Balcomb Greene 


KA merc Olymr 


The meaning which we receive from a painting may be considerable 
though it cannot always be stated. Leonardo's Mona Lisa is supposed to con 
ceal in the vagaries of her smile the sense and meaning of all Renaissance 
learning. It may be this compression which makes the smile ambiguous. But 
the Olympia of Edouard Manet states a discovery of the Nineteenth Century so 
clearly that in its own day it was unacceptabl 

Reclining upon her couch in the Venetian and Goyesque tradition, but 
posed stiffly in a harsh light, she seems to be saying, “I may not be the Duchess 


of Alba, but I'm sure naked. It was something of a treat for people to look at 


her. I'm going her one better. I'm looking at 


The public of Second Empire France was embarrassed by being looked at 


Olympia knew their sensitive point. The powerful middle class looked upon 


I 


morality as public conduct, and the suitable measure of it, public opinion. It 
was their predicament which Manet (p rhaps ut wittingly ) expr sed 


When looking at a nude whose eyes are downcast, showing modesty or 
shame, our sensations may resemble the private experience of peeking through 
a keyhole. It is the downcast eyes or the closed door which establishes what 
theorists will call (with some reluctance in this example) “aesthetic distance 


' 


Too much awareness of others present while the spectator is viewing the 


painting, will create too much distance. As it is, one is limited to visual con 
+1, 


tact with a flat surface. But if the girl's head is raised to stare indifferes at 


the observer, one is himself expose d down to his very toenails 


What happens is suspiciously close to empathy, a sense of oneness with 


the object of aesthetic attention—only too much of it 


From a paper read by the author at the 17th A e of the Nat 

Art Education at the University of Wisconsin Mad May 2, 1959. (There are a few yht 
additions to the original ms.) Mr. Greene, after many ye teaching at the Carnegie titute 
n Pittsburgh, has recently resigned in order to have n time for painting. He lives at Montauk 


Long Island, New York, but is currently working 
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It is possible that the spectator, with Olympia’s eyes fastened upon him, 
may be able to laugh and find a pleasurable relief. He will be demonstrating 
the malicious theory of comedy: that we find amusement in the predicament 
of others. More likely, if embarrassed he will turn to his friends, in order to 
destroy the experience rather than to alter it. He appeals to the sense of 
oneness with his fellows, a social rather than an aesthetic empathy, which was 
responsible for his embarrassment in the first place. 

Or consider the Freudian theory of why things are funny: that we ex 
perience the pleasure of psychic economy. In the case of wit, a thought is 
projected which does not involve us as painfully as it ordinarily would. The 
witticism, “A Hungarian is a fellow who, when he has a friend, doesn’t need 
in enemy,” transposes the common feeling of hostility towards alien groups, 
but also one’s shame at such hostility, to a comparatively harmless level. As 
we brace ourselves for a disturbing emotion, we are saved the effort. The 
theory can be extended to account for our enjoyment of much serious subject 

vatter in works of art. As we view a Crucifixion we take comfort in its 
.esthetic distance as a past event 

The theory of why things are funny shades into the theory of aesthetic 
distance in a work of art. What we call the formal qualities (rhythm, color 
harmony) can make a disturbing theme acceptable. They can even make 
UCCE ptable a dull theme, like a plate of apples 

Their presence in the painting Olympia explains why the work still inter- 
ests us. But note the tact with which Manet acknowledged his exposure of 
the public. He was a man of great dignity. At least in public. He explained 
that the offensive girl was incidental. What interested him was the yellow 
fabric in the lower corner. Olympia was only the girl who had taken it off. 

With this obliqueness the idea of a pure aesthetic was born. Once again 
in history the nude became the instrument for announcing a scheme of values 
which extends far beyond those incorporated in the figure. Realness and good- 
ness were gradually detached from beauty. Historians allowed the good to fall 
easily, but persisted in calling Manet a founder of realism, even as Flaubert 
upon writing Madame Bovary was called, to the author's horror, founder of 
the realistic novel. Bovary is actually a disturbing imaginative moral book, the 
moral to some extent optional. Some think that in this story of retribution he 
condemns the heroine, others that he condemns the respectable personages 
including, they will reason, God 


Olympia’s discovery is enormous. And the time was ripe for it. After 


such an absurdity as the Eighteenth ¢ entury s reduction of aesthetic experience 
to ‘good taste,”’ calibrated usually to one’s social position, the mid-nineteenth 


century industrial-merchant class had sought to emulate the taste of a fading 
aristocracy but, unwilling to accept the political morality of power through 
lineage (despite the ambitions of the Second Empire), had anxiously 


; ] > > > 
sought its extension in the realm of taste—an alleged group taste. The view- 
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point of both centuries was but slight improvernent over the ancient effort to 
define beauty as completely in the object, rather than as in experience 
Olympia’s message, generated by her eyes meeting yours, is that you are 


all alone; your experience of beauty and your moral reaction, indeed like all 
the experience of man, when the padding iS stripped off and the real thing 
laid bare, is the naked you. The point is simple. It does not deny that the 
pressure of authority, groups and custom, and the memory or anticipation of 
other experiences, can modify, restrict or enhance a particular one that it can, 
in a word, socialize it. The very creation of art is a socialization of experience, 
and is in part a progressive limitation of the activity or freedom (which means 


the experience) of the individual 


Socialization through Art 

A fable which illustrates the socialization of man through art is presented 
here—with some additions. The story runs that original man facing original 
woman found her the most beautiful of objects and wished to possess her. His 
aesthetic experience was not separate from his urge to act. 

His action resulted in multiplication of the race, and therefore in a compli- 
cation of aesthetic experience. The presence soon of numerous men, some of 
whom claimed rights over the same individual women, made the reduction of 


aesthetic reaction t 


) action often dangerous or impossible. Men learned this 
principle, and only the powerful violated it. Jewelry and costume were in 
vented which both concealed the natural beauties of woman, and yet often en 
hanced them—-and thus augmented his choice among the men. Her tactic was 
to manage her small arts to promise or provide for the most powerful men a 
series of experiences of ascending valu 

Thus the strongest people are pioneers in the establishment of moralities 
which they later assign to the abstractions of Church and State. To create the 
impression that they wield power with a certain negligence, compliance with 
morals is reduced partly to a code of good taste. Contrarily, violations of taste 


are sensed at once as a challenge to power. Boris Pasternak phrases this lesson 


simply, ‘Taste teaches morality and power teaches taste.” 
Following the invention of jewelry and costume, the physical detachment 
of art from the original object of beauty continued. From this flowed ritual, 


the dance, the theater. Finally Sophocles in ancient Athens against the Ac ropo 
lis hill, in the clear sunlight of reason, posed the question of a social morality 
ol allegiance to the state in Opposition to a less restricted morality of alle 
giance to the loved one 

In modern times the development of jazz in a largely white society il- 
lustrates widely the process of socialization. The organic dance music of a less 
inhibited people, which had the function of stimulating sexual feeling while 
also adding to the beauty and satisfaction (let us face it!) of copulation, has 


1 - 4 r “ 
been refined and diffused into a fine art. One can now sit in rapt attention to 
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the triple dotted eighth notes without the slightest itching in his feet, much 
less in his groin. The problem becomes one of maintaining the organic, flexi- 
ble and fluctuating rhythms without reverting to the ‘‘vulgarities’’ which give 
rise to them. 

Some reactions to aesthetic purification are violent, although without tak- 
ing the reactor back any closer to the biological source. In the world of jazz or on 
its fringes we have the appearance today of the hipster with his synthetic 
language, his black glasses and whiskers, his marijuana cigarettes and hypo- 
dermic needle, his pretention to insane sexuality, and his claim at the moment 
that he is a beat generation. Kenneth Rexroth has summed him up: “Hipsters 
are the parasites on the body of jazz and the sooner they are got rid of with a 
dose of larkspur lotion and blue ointment, the better.” 

A protest against deadening the erotic impulse in the visual arts appears 
in comic books where there is slight implication that sexual attraction is re- 
lated to the subtleties of human personality. In our instruments of propa- 
ganda, in advertising and in our picture magazines, half-wit adolescents scant- 
ily dressed are regularly posed as the generating force of civilization. It is 
enough to make an artist paint apples forever. The popular protest against 
over-refinement, when exploited by the profit motive, may seem a graphic ar- 
gument for such refinement. 

The theory of socialization of sexual-impulse is incomplete. Whatever 
man desires which seems unattainable because of the existence of others, in- 
vites socialization. The impulses to kill when one hates and steal when hungry 
must be controlled. The special role of art seems not so much to be the conirol 
of obviously anti-social impulses, as those which infringe less on the public 
good 

To revert to our fable of original man and woman: If either had died 
before the birth of offspring, the contemplation of death would have re- 
mained forever a personal and unshared experience. It would have had no 
history. But just as one’s own death seems probable before that of younger 
people around us (who make us aware of being older), the enhanced value 
we place on the remaining years makes it necessary to minimize the reality of 
death. Its horror arises largely from the contemplation of its happening to 
oneself or to the beloved. The tragedy is in the ‘crime’ of the younger con- 
tinuing to live the biological sequence. Thus we surround the final event with 
the rituals of song, flowers and monuments. We create beautiful fables of im- 
mortality or timelessness which destroy the tragedy of sequence 

Our fascination with tragedy and death in art has much to do with the 
artist’s ability to render fictional the inadmissible fact of death. Rules of taste 
govern its presentation, though they must allow for exciting violations. For 
centuries the vitality of art has gained by the variety of customs (and taste) in 
European localities—the diagonal cross of Spanish Crucifixions which spread 
the legs of the victim; the tortured images of a Gruenewald in a less integrated 
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Northern culture. The point is that all experience, within art or exterior to it, 
tends to become non-factual or unreal as it is shared. 

The ultimate in the socialization process is the robot. Seventy years ago 
Anatole France identified him or his prototype as the peasant who, wrapped 
up in his excessive sense of community and shackled by his primitive religion, 
has scarcely emerged from the inorganic world. He attained no individuality 
worthy of note, and upon death his body lapsed back with scarcely a murmur 
into the inorganic world. They called him a clod. 

There is small comfort in our century to find him the backbone of the 
Nazi regime and the necessary element in the Soviet system, a clod no longer 

probably a tool. In our own country we discover him as the “organization 
man’’ with his heart tuned to Madison Avenue, pretending to be sophisticated 
and follow with unerring instinct the latest mass media developments in the 
arts. As with the peasant, when each organization man becomes a replica of 
the others, there will be no significance to the fact that he dies 


3. Morality and Aesthetic 

An offensive painting of the last century was Courbet’s Funeral at Ornans 
He violated good taste by centering attention on the grave digger with rolled 
up sleeves, poised with shovel in hand. The priest and mourning relatives 
were secondary actors. The composition, a line-up of people, while correct for 
Gothic architecture, was wrong for painting. People charged the work with 
being unreal, immoral and ugly 

The combining of these charges in recent history is common. When 
later the aesthetic judgement may be reversed, the moral objections tend to 
fall away, often by a denial of any moral content. Either acceptance (of th 


beauty or the morality) can appear as the acceptance of reality. Thus Flau- 
bert’s defense in court (ridiculous to himself, but calculated to satisfy his 
accusers) that he only showed life as it was; Courbet himself with his silly 
slogan of no religion and no convictions; also the philosopher Proudhon’s 
more reasoned defense of Courbet: his optimistic conjecture that the imper 
sonal presentation of fact will in the long run support truth. 

The mistake in this appeal to fact is apparent when we realize that our 
sense of reality is itself composed of nothing other than moral and aestheti 
acceptance. Things which we sense the use of, which are good or bad for us 
(that is, have moral meaning) seem real. When our acceptance of them 
seems less practical, or disinterested, they lead an aesthetic existence whether 
we consider them beautiful or ugly. Proudhon correctly observed that the 
ugliness-beauty antimony must be resolved by considering both reactions 
aesthetic, only indifference as non-aesthetic. This viewpoint at once explains the 
power in art, and why hostility is a better preparation for acceptance than in- 
difference. Our reluctance to consider a non-utilitarian interest always aesthetic. 
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arises from our mistaken identification of aesthetic experience with approval or, 
in a word, with satisfying or mild sensations. 

In the present century the artist has freed himself from certain nineteenth 
century tenets of criticisms by minimizing subject matter and then by rejecting 
all representation. He has thus relieved himself from a technique of measure- 
ments and perspective which presumed to define reality more exactly than did 
philosophy. Likewise he escaped the dull and obvious moralities which can 
one day quote Christ, and the next Karl Marx. 

It is no accident that while jazz was developing, the painter and sculptor 
accomplished their escape from representation at this critical moment by the 
discovery of aboriginal African sculpture; work which by its power, its ex 
pressiveness and its virile beauty, was an indictment of good taste in art—and 
which conveyed this indictment because it also challenged the “good taste” 
morality of Western white civilization. The speed with which cubism resolved 
itself in a formalistic pure art (with Juan Gris, Braque, and for a brief time, 
Picasso) indicates that the strange and erotic morality of the African was ac- 
ceptable only for its visual devi es: for its sharp de nnition of shapes, its angu 
larity, and its rhythms 

The formal elements were preserved in an increasingly artificial detach- 
ent, which produced what we call the synthetic phase of cubism with its 
constant hazards of decoration or adornment—a further socialization and a 

lothing of the naked African elements. But the morality of the African was 


itself rhythmic (that is, organic or biological) angular, and sharply defined. 


he artist's search for freedom in the past meant evolving an attitude 

ward the objects of his desire which would both emphasize their value and 
yet minimize the dangers which attend this emphasis. Most wonderful might 
technique to bring the desired thing to onself, while distributing the 
langers to one’s fellows. But this the work of art cannot do. It is the preroga- 
tive of economic and political power to bring about this superficially enviable 


detachment from reality, The limitation of art thus described its simultaneous 
attachment to the energy of life and to its decors iposition, and its inability to 


secure easy solutions is its social meaning. It describes and protests the con- 


Yet the artist’s painting of a / thing. say of a nude, is Avs creation and 
therefore his small demonstration of power over that which he desires. Con- 
ersely, by representing death he manufactures a situation which he hopes to 
In real life, where we do not pick our subjects at random, the conflict is 
ilso real. That which one cannot attain does not for long seem a clear anti- 


+ 


thesis to that which one cannot avoid. The dangers in not loving, we assign to 
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love. The pleasures which death should interrupt, we soon attribute to death, 
This conflicting purpose, to achieve love and avoid death, yet to make both un- 


important (even as our comic sense seeks to), when thrust from life into art, 
explains much of the agony within it. It is possible that we can assign the 
power in abstract art, say in the work of Mondrian, to a symbolic presentation 
of some such conflict. But the experience from his canvases is still personal 
and of the individual. His statement was arrived at comparatively alone, and 
in the face of derision. The unattainable is still tangible. 

“Abstraction” has another and earlier meaning: that of the unattainable 
becoming intangible. Nothing so confuses values as this kind of abstraction. 
In those great collective mythologies of State or Church wherein the individ- 
ual is submerged in the group and a love of mankind is proposed as the great- 
est of all loves, in which a generously distributed compassion is valued above a 
sharply focused passion to penetrate the unique individual—in these abstrac- 
tions man tends to relax. Enveloped by such attitudes, or to the extent that he 
is, life is suspended. 

The work of art, made in comparative isolation by the individual (in 
contrast to the collective fantasies of Church and State) while still an instru- 
ment for socialization, is more primitive, more disturbing, more real—closer, 
to the body of energy and more able to recall it. But the group movements 
within the society of artists, the collective efforts at cubistic or expressionistic 
style, far from helping the recall of an original energy, are a sign of its dis- 
sipation. 

In the presence of an inspiring work of art one is in the hands of a 
fanatic who is not a member of a group. He would choose to bring death to 
others, but keep the loved one to himself. This is what human love seeks, to 
become closer to the one and to lose the existence of all others. 

Yet each man who vividly experiences a work of art, does not necessarily 
participate in something with the artist. Rather he does so as an artist. In this 
necessary and impertinent assumption of power he is aided by no end of 
theories: The recent ones tend to be dismal. They tell him the painter is an 
outlet, a sort of faucet, for a biological energy which flows down through his- 
tory. They call the artist intuitive but not broadly intelligent. They label him a 
mirror propped up against reality, or (a later and seemingly opposite charac- 
terization) the creator of a world which is a reality of its own and definable 
as such because it omits moral purpose 

The portrait which a man sketches of the artist is himself. He creates a 
motive in the artist which is commensurable with what he gets from the work. 
The newest portrait of the artist—unfinished I hope—is that man has no will. 

My first intimation that the modern artist would be accepted as a more 
social creature because of his giving up subject matter came twenty years ago 
when a college in Oregon offered me a job teaching abstract art—not art, but 
abstract art. I was chairman at that time of the pioneer group American Ab- 
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stract Artists. We were meeting bravely every two weeks in a bleak loft on 
West 17th Street. I pause to look back sentimentally to those years in which we 
issued broadsides, printed in the brilliant typography of Ad Reinhardt, against 
the conservative New York critics. We picketed the Museum of Modern Art 
for their failure to show enough abstractions. For this unseemly action we lost 
a few members. Lyonel Feininger was one. One who did not resign was Piet 
Mondrian, whose work most of us felt represented the high point for clear, 
geometric, and non-associative abstraction. By the late thirties, for him and for 
all of us, this point had passed. He was moving back switfly under the influ- 
ence of negro jazz which he loved, towards the biological source of all art. It 
now seems evident that painting had historically reached again, but in a new 
way, a perfection of its formal means—after which there must be diminishing 
returns 

The college in Oregon struck the wrong note. It was almost as provoking 


as the Guggenheim Foundation which was beginning to operate from the 


Hotel Plaza. We can see today that the power of the Solomon Guggenheim 
fortune, which could find no meaningful extension elsewhere, was being ex- 
ercised in the control of taste. You may argue, if you wish, that the primary 
purpose was to move the man of power from his copper mines to the right 
side of the tracks. Does it sound more reasonable that he sought to emasculate 
the artist in the manner one should first propose it ? 

The Baroness Hilla von Rebay, who presided over the Foundation’s 
thought, was something of a mystic. I spoke with her several times, attended 
one of her lectures, and detected a poetic phrase or two from Kandinsky. She 
was dogmatic and a Prussian to the hilt. She was not of the same species as 
the original and benevolent Frederick of Prussia from whom she possibly 
claimed lineage. In eighteenth century Germany he could still seek less to con- 
trol taste than to attain it. Frederick's greatness consisted in his vision being 
so large that no unification of his country could meet his hopes. He possessed 
no accumulated power which had to overflow in dictating taste 

The Baroness was exclusive and sought to extend taste, but not to the 
many. A limited extension is more exclusive than none. She was not socially- 
minded enough to care much for anything outside of art—save the Fatherland 
The simplicity of her doctrine was in not wishing to spread taste indiscrimi- 
nately, and in not caring to adjust it to other social factors. Yet she was pre- 
paring the way for precisely these two extension—which were aided, in turn, 
by two American fortunes greater even than that of her patron 

The city of Pittsburgh, in which I have lived sixteen years, is far enough 
from New York for new directions in art to reach there belatedly, and yet 
often with devastating velocity. The Carnegie International of this season, 
dominantly abstract, witnessed a mass conversion of taste. All who had been on 
the verge of liking abstraction, gave in with a smile to the new trend. Over- 


night one’s physician, one’s lawyer, and the operators of all chain stores save 
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Huntington Hartford’s A & P, became avid abstract expressionists, and often 
did a bit of it privately. It was simple, as Andrew Carnegie once remarked— 
like borrowing a book. The popular reaction was in line with Clement Green- 
berg’s claim that he “‘gets a bang out of it,’ and James Johnson Sweeney's 
more dignified estimate of art as a form of play. 

In this situation some of us in Pittsburgh could not without pangs of 
conscience tell a simple truth. It was better to tell two truths. When faced with 
the inevitable question as to whether one liked the International, it was wise to 
delay answering. If the questioner turned out to be a rustic who still lo ‘ked 
upon painting as a plush kind of photography, the suitable response was a 
primer of modern art. If the questioner was for ‘the new and the modern”’ at 
all costs, one’s answer had to be more expensive 

The truth is that abstract art has been loaded with dialectics. Even Mon- 
drian was incredibly involved when he wrote. To the outsider such art must 
often seem a disciplinary procedure, and the understanding of it an obliga- 
power or wealth or influence. Con- 


vinced of his position, he may ride the dialectical hurdles in his own fashion 


tion. This may not easily phase the man of 


With less favored people, as the social organization tightens and con 
stricts them, the ideal release will be one which seems personal and individual 
without individualism’s risks. A spontaneous art which invites the paint to fall 
where it may, or to even chip from the canvas to the consternation of those 
who have invested in it, and which permits the spectator his own reactions, 
seems to fill the bill. To the spectator’s delight he was right all along. It 7 
easy to do. As for understanding it, why it’s there on the canvas. All the do-it- 
yourself citizens who found their hobbies hard on their hands, find that 
Genius drips. 

What the fortunes of America seem to demonstrate (from Guggenheim 
to Carnegie, and finally to Ford) is that individualism has little to risk and that 
freedom, a bonus oflered the individual, has few obligations. In the offices of 
the Ford Foundation such a charge will sound preposterous. The Directors can 
point with pride to the charges, as in the Hearst press, that they are politically 
subversive. A kind of idealism permeates the Ford venture into most fields 

What removes the risk from individualism is not the handsome awards 
given painters and sculptors by the Foundation, but compliance with current 
ideas as to what freedom is. The dominant idea is that creativity is itself, re- 
gardless of purpose or ends, an act of freedom and therefore a valuable dem 
onstration. Freedom is viewed as contagious. One awards ten thousand dollars 
to a man who is free, to intensify a freedom he already possesses, to evaluate 
creativity in its pure form, and to put the shine and the gold upon him as an 
example. 

The mistake will be clearer if we consider Ashley Montagu’s ncept of 
immortality. He believes that man survives only through the influence which 
he exerts upon those who come after. If little influence, then little survival. If 
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one’s influence is bad, he is immortal for evil. Hence we cannot deny Adolph 
Hitler immortality, but we can regret the form it takes. If we grant his claim 

which German philosophy had prepared, that he was a creative artist and 
therefore free of moral obligations, our approval of him should not increase. 

Since Montagu is a thoughtful biologist and so a moralist, he would not 
reward a year of human effort, however unique, which might bring evil in- 
definitely. We can apply the Montagu principle to art, speculating as to what 
riginal artist we would award a handsome sum if he would stop painting. A 
bit of wear and tear on the human constitution might have been saved had 
some benevolent biologist dissuaded a certain famous American painter who 
created his things on the floor, from his playful, childish, not exactly biologi- 
cal, but odorous occupation. 

I have spoken like a moralist. I emphasize the J, and disclaim it as the 
judgement of a committee. A moralistic judgement hiding behind a group is 
in the process of losing its biological, and therefor its vital, meaning. But 
taste, pure taste, 1s de signed to hide 

The Ford Foundation operates with amazing anonymity, in an apparently 
democratic fashion, and as a complex organization. Through its hidden proc- 
esses it reduces judgement to taste and—if I may invent a phrase—taste to 
taste. There is a striking resemblance to the assembly line. A group whose 
personnel is not specified, selects individuals, never revealed, who nominate 
urtists for candidacy. The unspecified first group (or probably this group) se- 

ts a number of juries (never announced) which makes selections. This is 
the method, and we ought to understand it, of Organizational Man 

Therefore this is not a proper enquiry, but the document of a moralist. It 
begins sixteen years ago with my gradual attempt as a painter to introduce the 
human figure into work which had been geometric and non-associative. I claim 
no achievement save my recognition that the situation of mankind is so peril- 
us that the future of art, as a separate and unrelated activity, is unimportant. 
Do I recommend humility? This is nonsense. I advocate arrogance, not arro- 
gance in paintin 

The human race can be saved from extinction, either physical or moral, 


g, but complete arrogance 


by those who refuse to become robots. The robot is a partitioned man, with his 
will and moral sense detached so that he can be ordered in a group. He ceases 
to exist as an individual before he becomes an agent for extermination. The 
function of the artist, by involving a moral sense of biological simplicity and 
force, is to protect life for the individual and therefore for the group. He will 
nsure conflict, but not extinction 


f nt Siting , t+ AWetract r+ 


Abstraction is in a sense ending in expressionism. Most of those involved 
in the movement sometimes let the human figure appear. They practice a com- 
plex art of nuances in which we read representation with little effort. The 
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movement is not unified, has uncertain boundaries, and is partly an invention 
of the New York galleries. The tendency for many abstractionists to display al- 
most annual style changes, inventions which could be patented but do not ex 
press personalities, may be a sign (unless they are a sales device) of impa- 
tience with purely aesthetic style. The annual changes may be a series of be- 
trayals, and prove a longing for meaningful content. 


An impatience with such virtuosity may have been registered in the 
Whitney Museum's show Nature in Abstraction, even more definitely in the 


University of Illinois’ 1959 Annual, and in the Museum of Modern Art's 
recent round-up of the human figure. The Illinois selection was angled to- 
wards the figure; in fact its catalogue contains a Preface by Allen Weller en- 
titled The Image of Man in Contemporary Art 

Mr. Weller considers the contemporary artist’s portrait of man fairly ac 
curate, and disturbing. He then asks if it is not possible to create an impor- 
tant, even heroic, image of man so that the artist's work shall not only be in 
fluenced by the culture of his time, but be a major element in the formation of 
that culture. His conclusion fails to recall an observation made early in the 
essay, namely, that the modern artist omits two traditionally important sub 
jects: the nude figure, and the individualized portrait 

I do not wish to evoke literal images of face and figure; yet the values 
which the best portraits have always sought, and the feelings which the naked 
figure is apt to arouse, are primary elements. There is danger in using them 
separately, in cutting the head from the body, in detaching individuality from 
the energy of love. Even together they can not for long hold meaning if they 
only portray the desired thing, if they lack the serious and tragic air which is a 
reminder of death. 

To calculate directions is a risk. A return to man does not automatically 
mean a return worth while. If it becomes fashionable, the corruption has be- 
gun. One cannot prove by logic that a presentation of the biological conflict 
which involves man, and the display of an heroic attitude towards it, depends 
upon representation. We do not know that much about the expressiveness of 
shapes which affect us and which can be devised. Yet some biological abstrac 
tions, as those of Hans Arp, appear to some of us as sacks of dissolved flesh 

A result of abstraction in art is not only that an aesthetic purity be pre- 
tended, to shut the world out; but, contrarily, that the criticism regarding a 
work be granted a special license to add meaning by devices which appear 
poetic. To an inspired critic every line and color may be a profound comment 
on the condition of man. Peter Selz’ catalogue of the exhibition New Image 

Man (Museum of Modern Art) illustrates this. In the Introduction his 
additions are moderate, as in his reference to ‘‘Mark Rothko’'s expansive omi 
nous surfaces of silent contemplation.” He permits Frank O'Hara, writing of 
Jackson Pollock's entries, to surpass him. Any quotation from O'Hara is out of 
sequence, but few out of context. This one closes on these sentences: 
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“And these forms, which could have as well been painted on air, or on 
glass, like the Number 29, 1950, manage to refrain from disappearing, even 
though the complexity of motivation and demand is so extreme, because their 
own identity is his, and he is there and has the power to“hold them. It is draw- 
ing, as so many of the great masters seem to tell us, that holds back the abyss.” 

It is even possible that the artist’s future must be an uneasy move to and 
from abstraction, registering his uneasiness in the face of life. His return to 
the figure may be the sign only of his arrogance, that to live he will risk any- 
thing, even his failure in art; can he return to abstraction vitalized by this 
expe rience ? 

There are certain themes and approaches which are foredoomed to fail- 
ure. These are a manipulation of the nude form for design purposes, and a 
display of it because man's proportions may be naturally pleasing to himself. | 
hope we are bored when the artist repeats the dismal truth of man’s corrup- 
tion, his weakness, and his self-preoccupation. We should have a respite from 
the ugly and agonized faces which are turned to us by people without dignity, 
who demand pity. We should understand that the Christian compassion, 
which is the principle note in the early works of the painter Rouault, must have 
a miserable evolution. Essential to it is a repudiation of the flesh. Its inevitable 
sequel is the Pzerrot or the sad clown of Rouault, no longer pretending the gen- 
eralized love, but man alone without sex and without energy—in love with 
himself. The safest treatment of compassion in art should emphasize him who, 
without self-destruction, must feel it. Whoever represents man, assumes a 
moral risk. Great art must give him more energy, and more virtue of a kind or 
more heroism, than we commonly find in him 

The method is worn out whereby the artist follows his private style and 
permits the brush-strokes to arrange themselves to suggest a figure. With an 
accidental grotesqueness which pretends seriousness. When the paint drips, 
such a seriousness is inevitable. A return to consciousness in the studio, to an 
adult and even intellectual consciousness, is the next move. The doctrine of a 
pure aesthetic can only be disputed from the moralist’s position, by those who 
wish to live. It is in his violations of such a compact theory, but especially in 
his lapses from common virtue, that the artist renews himself. It is dangerous 
to seek in words for these neglected virtues 

Somehow they have to do with an overflowing sexuality, courage which 
grows with it, and an awareness of death. These things are not utilities, are 
not common virtues, but are goodness in themselves. No need to be more 
definite than this 

No need to crusade against the pure non-objectivists, who may continue 
to do good work. They may even dance with a certain dignity, as Schopen- 
hauer would describe it, on the edge ol the abyss If worst comes to worst we 
can join them. We can close our eyes. The thing to dread is mankind's small 
vision, his shrinking vision, of himself 
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Jose Antonio Fernandez Muro (Argentinian): Red Violet ray 


CONTEMPORARY LATIN AMERICAN PAINTING 


Fernando de Sryszlo 


In a study of the origins and development of Latin American painting 


one might begin by searching for a possible common denominator in the work 
of the different artists. If a common denominator does exist, this painting is 
nevertheless the expression of individuals who, similar though they may seem 
to foreign observers, are products of diverse social environments as well as 
diverse historical circumstances. The existence of a pre-Columbian tradition, or 
the absence of it, has resulted in a variety of attitudes toward the colonial and 
even the pre-Columbian tradition. For example: in Argentina there are to be 
found, especially in the interior, only rare signs of a pre-Columbian culture 


on the other hand, in Mexico and Peru, the presen 


ization is so evident that it is accepted ilmost as a symbol of these national 


of a pre-Columbian civil 


ties. In the latter two countries there is a large indigenous population (in Peru 
it reaches 50% of the nation), while in Argentina a native population is pra 
tically non-existent. Conversely, the Negro, absent from the high plains that 
house the great masses of the population of Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico, forms 


a large proportion of the population of Brazil which is almost devoid of any 


pre-Columbian tradition. This situation affects the cultural manifestations of 
Brazil in a determinative way just as it does those of the islands of the Carib 
bean. These examples may clarify some of the important differences which 
exist in the background of that which we generally define as Latin American 
painting. 


During the first years of the 20th century, Latin American artists flound- 
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Alejandro Otero (Venezuelan): Colorhythm 22 


red in servile imitation of European academicism and in absolute ignorance 


of all that was not official art, principally that of France and Spain. If it must 


} 


be said in defense of the artists of the period that they aroused no interest in 


the public of their respective countries and that they received only vague off- 
cial support, one must also admit that they deserved no better treatment. Even 
after 1910, when the first Impressionist influences were perceived in Latin 
America, the exponents of this Impressionism produced painting with all its 
wriginal aggressiveness and vigor lopped off, leaving only the sweetest and 
smoothest effects. The result pleased very few, and these preferred European 
signatures. With the advent of the First World War and the social transforma- 
tions it engendered in the Western world, the situation began to change. Too, 
the Mexican Revolution, which had occurred before this time, had been de- 
isive in the change in direction of Mexican painting and was to have a great 


echo throughout Latin America 
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losé Luis Cuevas (Mexican): Study for The Funer f a Dictat The Farce, ink on 


It is at this moment that the two great centers of influence and attraction 
were established: Mexico City and Buenos Aires. Mexico provided a national 
ist point of view, social, tinged with a vague Marxism and very sentimental, 
stressing values characteristic of Mexico in lieu of imported values. The new 
outlook appealed to governments in search of ways to affirm their nationality 
as well as to intellectual groups which, aware of the struggles of their coun 
tries against a medieval economy, were interested in creating an atmosphere 
for the social and political transformations which they saw coming. It is ob 


vious that the approach of the Mexican artists was more social and sentimental 


than aesthetic, but in spite of this, there was established a propitious climate 
for the appearance of the work of a painter like José Clemente Orozco. Logi 
cally, the countries most disposed to receiving the call of the Mexican school 
were those which had a strong indigenous population and those in which (ex 
cept for small differences) the situation was similar to that of Mexico before 
the revolution: Columbia, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru. In the 1920's there 
flowered in all of these countries the indigenist schools (the term was coined 
in Peru) which almost immediately found official backing. Unfortunately, that 
which in Orozco was a fierce and uncontrolled statement, in the best tradition 
of Goyesque expressionism, and what was in Rivera an uneven, but always 
skillful union of the fresco style of early Italian Renaissance with a certain 


reference to Gauguin, rapidly became in its disciples throughout the rest of 
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America a torpid exploitation of native subject matter whi n necessarily had to 


lead to a picturesque art in which the exoticism of the subject was the only 
and very doubtful—contribution 


The product of Buenos Aires was at the oppos:te pole. A city which was 


already big at the beginning of this century, in which a pre Columbian and 
even colonial tradition practically does not exist, in which a strong proportion 
of immigrants—principally of Italian and Spanish descent 


has maintained a 
live bond with | urope, was ¢ illed upon te 


» produce and diffuse a sophisticated 
art in the purest Western tradition and with a highly deve loped technique. It ts 
important to keep in mind that until a few years ago Buenos Aires was the 
only city in Latin America which possessed a true Museum of Fine Arts which, 
although lacking beautiful examples of pre-Columbian art, which could be 


seen in the archeological museums of Lima and Mexico at that time, possessed 


works by great European masters (to mention a few names, Goya, Greco, 
Rembrandt, Rodin). This cultural climate and the frequent visits of the Ar 


gentine artists to Europe, especially to Italy and France, provided a back 
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Pedro Figari (Uruguayan): Native Dance, 1922 


ground for the cubist works of Pettoruti executed in 1917. In general, the 
painting which was produced in Buenos Aires, without any kind of search for 
national expression, was oriented in the same form and dealt with the same 
problems that preoccupied any painter of Paris or Rome. With the same in 
tensity with which the Mexicans fought anything that came from outside, good 
or bad, the Argentineans welcomed it. The virtues of their painting were 
similar to some of those of European painting: quality of technique, attention 
to purely plastic values, fantasy; its defects: lack of roots and lack of personal 
VOICE 


It is with the Uruguayan, Pedro Figari that for the first time, around 
1925, there emerged on the east coast of South America a painter who achieved 
a highly personal style, using the methods of Western painting. It bonds with 
the post-impressionism of Bonnard and Vuillard are easily discernable, but he 
used those influences to create original work and beyond his native subject 
matter there is something indefinable, but definitely his own 

At the same time Brazil witnessed its own first attempts in modern art. As 
in the case of Argentina, Brazil's efforts stemmed directly from I urope. The 
first pictures of Tarsila do Amaral, born under the sign of the cubist work of 
Léger, tried to exploit the Brazilian subject in a form which has no des riptive 
intent. The Week of Modern Art held in Sao Paulo in 1922, where the works 
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of Anita Malfatti, Andrade and di Cavalcanti were exhibited in addition to 


pictures of Tarsila do Amaral, marks the arrival in Brazil of the new anx- 
ties, which were manifest in Europe. Later, Portinari, departing from some 
postulates of the Mexican school—the large-surface murals, the politi 
cal messages—used a te hnique which owed much to Picasso, in order to create 
1 work that des ribes the life and history of his people 

One of the first artists who seriously tried to find a personal language in 
Latin American painting is the Uruguayan, Joaquin Torres Garcia. After a 
long stay in Europe where he participated in the neo-plastic movement at the 
side of Mondrian, he returned to Montevideo to create the painting which he 
called constructivist. His painting contained distant memories of the European 
ists he admired——-Mondrian and Klee—but he inc: rporated these memories 


in a work which also shows influences of pre-Columbian ceramic art 


Torres Garcia is certainly the first Latin American who ittempted to re 


capture the pre-Columbian tradition in the right way. Orozco and Rivera in 


their time used elements taken from pre-Columbian Mexican art, but they took 


them formally, descriptively; Torres Garcia attempted a profound assimilation 
of the elements of ancient American art in which the result was not a recon 
struction, but a modern work with an indefinable native stamp 

It is necessary to add to the names of these precursors, that of the Argen- 
tine painter previously referred to, Emilio Pettoruti. Pettoruti had traveled in 


Italy as a young man and there had taken part in the futurist movement. He 


I 
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represents a typical example of the contribution of Argentina to the painting 
of Latin America. His high technical quality, his retinement and subtlety, pet 
meate a work which, while related to the Cubis hool, is on a level with the 
best manifestations of the school. Cubist ft 1¢ first moment, he brought t 
his country the art of the healthy influes yn the rest of Latin America. It 
encouraged the young artists who were sufto 1 by the nationalist movement 
which had originated in Mexico, and emphasized purely plastic values 

The outbreak of the Second World War sed the return from Europ 
of a majority of the Latin American artists who had been living there, and the 
coming to America of many European artist nd critics who fled from th 
struggle. There resulted in Latin Amer Lt vakening to art-consciousness 
Galleries and museums were founded and the at osphere of th ipitals un 
derwent a healthy and radical change. In Cuba the work of Amelia Pelaez then 
began to bi appre tated. Deve ped in Pas I I the Cubists, at the side of 
Juan Gris, she brought with her upon her return to Cuba in 1934. the latest 
formulas of the French painters. To this s rficial aspect of her work, on 
should add the profound Cuban roots of her output, in which are present th 
Baroque characteristics of the tr pics. Artist stered around her and created 


the Cuban school. Its most outstanding features were the use of an occidental 


technique—born of Picasso and Matis with elements taken from the land 


scape and folklore of Cuba, and a great exuberat of color—much due to 
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1 glass windows of the old houses of Havana 
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It is a painting rich and full of life. Among its principal exponents one should 
nention Mario Carreno and Cundo Bermudez 

Meanwhile in Mexico, in the shadow of Orozco, Rivera, and Siqueiros, 
who were favored by the official authorities, there began to appear around 
1934 the work of a painter who was to hav reat importance: Rufino Ta 


is dominated by the so alled three greats, 


' ; 
his f gnition in Mexico was delayed for some time. Tamayo was the first 
' ; 
nter to separate himself openly from the litical statement in painting, 


which Mexico ofticially export 1, and to concentrate on the execution of a 
vork which ts certainly one of the high points in I n American art. Tamayo 
yf the pre-Columbian art of his country ad 


which the 


vantageously and how to acquire, at the same time, a technique in 
findings of the masters of contemporary painting are present. Apart from this, 


d mystery which has achieved world 


} try 


he has created a work full « 
wide recognition Accompanying the rebellion of Tamayo there occurred that 
of Carlos Mérida, the Guatemala painter who ts a resident of Mexico. His 
th f Mird, and Aztec and Mayan 


work encompasses equally he surrealism o 
»f Mérida, is de- 


Tamayo, and to a lesser degt that ot 


igery. The work of 
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cisive in the change which one notices today in Latin American art. Tamayo 
demonstrates in his painting that one can be deeply Mexican without repre 
senting Mexican themes and that awareness of national roots does not preclude 
the recognition and assimilation of the findings of great painters of other 
countries. His work continues to be widespread in Latin America and it ts un 
deniable that even the non-figurative painters of our countries have known 
and been inspired by the work of Tamayo 

In addition to Tamayo and his important influence on succeeding genera 
tions, one must also mention the work of the Cuban, Wifredo Lam. A prod 
uct of Europe where he has lived almost all his life, except for short excur 
sions to his native land, Lam is, along with Tamayo, one of the great painters 
of Latin America. And, in Lam, as in the Mexican, we are confronted by an 
artist who is universal without having cut the ties to his own country. Lam is 
profoundly Cuban and if one can see in his origins the influence of Picasso 
and African art, his work evokes above all the mystery and magic of the Afro 
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Cuban people. The work of Lam, as that of Tamayo, has exercised and con- 


tinues to exercise a strong influence on a great many Latin American painters. 

Before considering the latest tendencies in painting in Latin America, one 
should mention the work of the Chilean, Roberto Matta. Belonging to a coun- 
try in which there is very little indigenous population and very rare signs of 
pre-Columbian or colonial tradition, Matta never had to concern himself with 
the question of national identity. Practically all his life the artist has lived in 
Paris, except during the war years when he emigrated to New York with the 
surrealist group. Nevertheless and despite the influence of Tanguy and Dali, 
within the space which the painting of Matta describes there is something 
which recalls the desolate landscape of the coast of his native country. And 
yet, it must be said that of Latin American painters who have achieved world 
wide renown, Matta has had the least influence on the young painters of Latin 
America 

And now coming to the present state of painting in Latin America, it 
must first be emphasized that the panorama today is radically different from 
that of 15 years ago. In the post-war period numerous museums and commer- 
cial galleries have been founded and there are in all the capitals of Latin 


America a great number of artists who live exclusively from their art. And. if 
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Latin American art today can be included the great currents which dom: 
nate the present day international art world. it is no less certain that in Latin 


America more perhaps than in any other part of the world, the artists are con 
sciously preoccupied with the creating of work which is both universal and 


national. Hence, it is undoubtedly the desire to conserve native roots, and not 


unawareness nor insensitivity of the artists. which is responsibl« for the fact 
that Latin American painting has been the least \ ulnerable to the enormous 
influence that contemporary painting of the Unit d States exerts on the rest of 


the Western world 

The painting of present day Latin America can be divided into three 
large classifications which are the same as those perceived in the rest of the 
Western world and which may be designated as: Transfigured Reality, Ge 


metrical Abstraction, and Lyrical Abstra 


Transfigured Reality: Inside this classification are grouped the painters 
who use elements taken from the real world and transform them to serve the 
end of purely subjective expression. This tendency which is tied to European 
expressionism has known two stages in Latin America. The first stage was that 
which preceded the last World War. The | ters of that period used reality 
to subjective ends, but in their works a social compromise and commentary 


were evident. In the second stage, which began after 1946, reality was used 
more subjectively and painting was almost entirely separated from all concerns 
of a social nature 

Geometrical Abstraction: This trend is directly related to the develop 
ments that had taken place in Europe. It has had in its favor the possibility of 
a close collaboration with architecture, paralleling the development of con 
temporary architecture in Latin America 

Lyrical Abstraction: The painters of this group are those who, although 


they may or may not depart trom reality, employ a non-figurative language. It 
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THE SOCIAL CONFLICT OF THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
Zola’s Opinions versus Evidence Portrait: 
I. L. Zupnick 


The long struggle of the impressionist painters for public acceptance is 
one of the most striking art-historical phenomena of the nineteenth century 
It epitomizes the ceaseless drive of artists for recognition as well as the public 
resistance to innovation, both of which increased during the Industrial Revo 
lution. 

From today’s perspective it seems strange that the rejection of impres 
sionist painting should have reached such intensity, since the movement pro 
duced no obviously subversive attack on society, since it generally dealt with 
inoffensive subject matter, and since it created pictorial compositions based 
upon normal daily experience. There was nothing obscure or pedantic. In fact, 
they seemed purposely to avoid abstruse personal symbolism, turning usually 
to the most commonplace subjects; landscapes, still-lifes, and everyday genre 
scenes. To the public the most shocking thing abo 


it impressionist painting was 
the way it portrayed the familiar in an arbitrary new way; arbitrary because it 
was not in the detailed and polished academic manner; arbitrary because it did 
not disguise a love for nature with classical hypocrysies; arbitrary because it 
avoided both the sentimental anecdotes and the academic clichés which wer¢ 
dear to public taste. 

Yet the violence of public resistance to the Impressionists does not seem 
to be explained by their works alone. Perhaps we may find the answer, by in 
vestigating the backgrounds of the individual artists in relation to the dy 
namics of their contemporary society 

Arnold Hauser in The Social History of Art' discerns the core of this 
problem in describing the interraction of artist and society, presenting the 
point of view that the Impressionists were at the same time rebels and con 
formists. He asserts that, “Impressionism is the art of an opposition, lik 
all progressive tendencies since the romantics, and the rebelliousness which is 
latent in the impressionistic approach to lite, although the Impressionists are 
not always aware of it, is part of the reason why the bourgeois public rejected 
the new art,”* On the other hand, he points out that “The Impressionists 


never behaved aggressively towards the public; they had every desire to remain 


I 

After four years as Director of Arts and Crafts at Fourth Army Head 

stint at the Detroit Institute of Arts, Dr. Zupnick has returned to academia and 
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within the framework of tradition, and often made desperate efforts to be 
recognized in ofhcial quarters, above all in the Salon, which they considered 
the normal road to success. At any rate, the spirit of contradiction and the 
desire to attract attention by flabbergasting the public play a much smaller part 
with them than with most romantics and many naturalists.’’* 

Hauser also finds the public reaction difficult to understand: “Impres- 
sionism also had nothing of the plebeian about it, to make an unfavorable 
impression on the bourgeois public; it was rather an ‘aristocrat’s style,’ ele- 
gant and fastidious, nervous and sensitive, sensual and epicurean, keen on 
rare and exquisite subjects, bent on strictly personal experiences, experiences 
of solitude and seclusion and the sensations of over-refined senses and nerves. 
It is... the creation of artists who not only come very largely from the lower 
and middle sections of the bourgeoisie, but who are much less concerned with 
intellectual and aesthetic problems than the artists of earlier generations; they 
ire less versatile and sophisticated, more exclusively craftsmen and “techni- 
cians’ than their predecessors.” * 

The very closeness of the Impressionist’s social backgrounds with those 
of the middle-class public, might suggest a reason for the heightening of their 
mutual antagonism. Pissarro and Monet were shopkeeper’s sons, Boudin 
owned a stationery and framing shop, Manet’s parents were wealthy, Cézanne, 
Degas, and Mary Cassatt were children of well-to-do bankers, Edna and 
Berthe Morisot were daughters of a rich magistrate, Bazille’s parents could 
afford to send him to medical and to art school at the same time, while only 
Renoir, as one of five children of a poor tailor, seems socially out of place in 
the group 

In selecting artistic careers, almost every one of the Impressionists re- 
belled against middle-class parental authority. Families of the upper bour- 
VEOISIC would have preferred to see their sons follow Careers 1n law and med- 
icine, while the shopkeepers feared the economic hardships of an artist's 
career. Furthermore, in avoiding the academic studios of established artists 
and teachers, the Impressionists carried their rebellion a step further, thus 
denying themselves the usual path to honors in their chosen profession. 

In other words, they took a course which set them apart from their class 
and its respect for the virtues of common sense and practicality in making 
ne’s way in the world. According to an eye-witness of their exhibition of 
1886, the reaction to their work on the part of the critics and the public was 


boisterous laughter, exaggerated in hope of giving as much pain as possi- 


ble.""® One is reminded of Le Bon’s study of crowd psychology,’ in which he 
lbid. vol I] p 879 
* lhid 
Cf. John Rewald. The History of Impre nism, New York, Museum of Modern 
Art and Simon & Schuster, 1946, passim 
* George Moore, Confession f a Young Man, London, 1888, pp. 28-29 


G. Le Bon. The Crowd: A study of the popular mind, 12th 


impr., London 
Fisher & Unwin, 1920, p. 62. First published in 1895 








describes crowds as fundamentally conservative, as having unbounded respect 
for tradition, and a deep aversion to innovation and progress, against which 
they are capable of an uninhibited release of aggression. 

How we might ask, did the Impressionists see themselves? Were they 
deliberately flaunting their rebelliousness in the public eye, or is Hauser’s view 
more correct, that they were conformists who unconsciously alienated the 
public ? 

There is little evidence to support the thesis that these artists envisioned 
themselves as heroic rebels. Of them all, only Cézanne seems to have adopted 
the attitude of flaunting his newness, of wanting to make “the institute blush 
with rage and despair.’"* Most of the evidence indicates that these men wer« 
shocked by the hostile reception of their paintings. They were willing to com 
promise by sending their less “offensive” works to the Salon competitions.° 
Manet’s long struggle for the Legion of Honor, which occasioned Degas to 
accuse him of bourgeois tendencies, as well as Degas’ fear of being linked 
with painters in open rebellion against the Salon, are more representative of 
the Impressionist’s attitudes. 

In 1886, the year in which the Impressionists held their last group show, 
Zola published his novel L’Oeurre, an eye-witness exposé of his former allies 
in the common cause of realism, for he believed that the Impressionists had 
defected. Manet thought that the novel once it came into the hands of their 
enemies, would prove to be “a knockout blow,’’ while Cézanne and others 
were noticeably cool to Zola thereafter 

The two main characters in L’Oevvre are Lantier and Sandoz. Lantier 
embodies compositely the faults and contradictions that the author saw in the 
work of Manet and Cézanne.'® while Sandoz, the narrator of the story, is like 
Zola himself, a journalist who has been the friend of the Impressionists ovet 


a long period of time. Sandoz expressed the inion that the painters had 


failed to attain their avowed goals, and he tried to explain their failure 

In the beginning, Zola had accepted the painters as his allies, for he con 
sidered that they were trying to bring to the visual arts the same searching 
realism that he had developed in his writing, that is, ‘‘a personal expression 


of the artist and his age.’ But at the time he wrote L’Oeunvre, Zola felt that 
the Impressionists had not only failed in their aims, but also had exposed his 
flanks, in a way, since he had defended them. The basic reason for theit 
double defection, according to Zola’s spokesman, Sandoz, was that they could 


not free themselves from their bourgeois upbringing. This meant that their 


artist integrity had yic lded to romanticisn il d the desire for success As 
> Paul Cézanne, Letter London, 1941, prt 3-6! juoted in Rewa 
p. 116. Also in Rewald, see pp. 179-18 


Rewald, Ibid, and passim 
See K. Woods’ introduction to |] eZ | VM Died Transl. K. We 
New York: Howell & Suskin, 1946, pp. 1 ff 

















F 1. Piette: Camille Pissarro at Work 1870. Gouache. Private Collection. Par 


Zola portrays them, they are both revolted by, and revolting against their own 
backgrounds. They ‘felt a consuming scorn for everything that was not 
art: scorn for wealth, scorn for all the mass of ordinary people that made up 
the outside world.’’'! In spite of this last, they were extremely sensitive to the 
bad reception given their paintings, describing the criticism as a “new rich 
outburst."’ They failed to achieve a pure realism in art, because, as Sandoz 
says, ‘Our generation was sunk in romanticism up to its middle, and no matter 
what violent baths of reality we have taken, the stain is still there.’’ The bour- 
geois’ preoccupation with success was instrumental in not permitting the 
painters to sacrifice their individualities on the altar of realism, since they 
were unwilling to reduce their works to ‘the dull level of general sameness” it 
would entail 

Zola did not question the sincerity of the Impressionists. He described 
their labors as desperate, compulsive. Basically (for him) they hoped for social 
justification in success, but throughout, they are pessimistic about the possi 


bility of recognition. Sandoz comments, perhaps it would be better to live 








and die unknown. And wouldn't it be a joke on all of us if the glory of the 
artist had no existence after all . . . ? To Zola, the Impressionists appear to be 
typically romantic heroes, bitter rebels who doubt their own cause. 

Most of the documents, letters and reports of conversations between the 
Impressionists are limited to aesthetic opinions and defensive or denunciatory 
remarks, which do not throw much light on our problem. For a more re- 
vealing record we must turn to the many portraits, sketches, and photographs 
that were left to posterity, especially those that record scenes from the lives 
of the artists. 

This last evidence is at variance with the opinions of Zola in many reé 
spects. Indeed, it is most difficult to reconcile the Impressionist’s staid pic 
torial self-representations with the bohemian rebels of L’Oeuvre 

Many of the pictures deal with the artist’s intense preoccupation with 
painting. For example, there is Piette’s gouache sketch of Pissarro (Fig. 1), 
which shows him lost to the world in the intensity of his concentration on a 
landscape. Similar are several well known portraits of Monet, Manet, Renoir, 
Cézanne and others at work. 

Even in representations of the Impressionists at leisure, the mood is often 
grave and serious. For example, in Renoir's 1866 At the Inn of Mother An 


he 
thony (Fig. 2), the walls are covered with caricatures, but the coarse humor 
on the walls does not seem to be associated with the respectable middle-class 
group of artists around the table. Contrast this painting with a drawing by 
Pieter Van Laer (Fig. 3), which shows the lively, noisy atmosphere of the 
Dutch Painter's Guild in Rome in the seventeenth century. Here the artists 
are shown drinking, smoking, and gambling; some shout and gesticulate vio- 
lently while one of them adds a new caricature to the already scribbled walls 
Their postures are informal and gay, and we feel that their lives must be 
equally so. 

Latour and by Renoir. There are notable exceptions in some of Renoir’s group 
compositions like the Boating Party at Chatou, his Dancing at the Mill of La 


The same reserve is shown in the group portraits by Bazille. by Fantin 


Galette, and his Luncheon of the Boaters but none of these was planned as a 
documentary portrait 

Paintings and photographs of individual Impressionists almost invariably 
show seriousness and respectability. Sisley is absorbed in thought as he smokes 
his pipe; Manet concentrates deeply on his wife's music, a group of artists 
gather together for an evening's serious conversation 

There is a conflict then, between Zola’s composite portrait, and the col 
lective image derived from the artist's portraits of each other. One is led to 
believe that Zacharie Astruc’s description of the group was more acceptable 
to them than Zola’s. Astruc wrote, 


The new school is detaching itself little 
by little. It has to build upon ruins 


but it builds with consciousness of 
duty. Feeling has become greatly simplified and rarified. It becomes studious, 
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honest and wise. . . . Tradition is but a pale principle of teaching; romanti- 
cism, a soul without a body. . . . The future belongs entirely to the young gen- 
eration. The latter loves truth and to it devotes all its fire.’’'? 

In the final analysis then, the Impressionists were in the same anomalous 
position as the anti-bourgeois novelists of the nineteenth century, who had 
freshly emerged from the same middle-class with which they came into con 
flict. “Hostile toward the bourgeoisie, the writer felt himself maneuvered by 
history into a situation in which he could with difficulty avoid assuming the 


bourgeois pose himself.’"'* Like these writers, the painters were “too bour 


geois to be heroic, too lonely and sensitive to be bourgeois.” Like the “con 
tradictory unheroic heroes’ of the novels, they were tragic misfits in the so 
ciety of their time. 

The ambiguous position of the creative writers (as well as artists) was 
brought about, as Giraud explains it, because there were nostalgic remnants of 
the romantic tradition still in the air, which conflicted with the bourgeois way 


of life. Romanticism, although a product of the eighteenth century bour 


geoisie,'* was an anti-bourgeois tendency in the nineteenth century. The soli 


tary, sentimental, and moralistic individual, striving for truth and ideals, was, 
in the nineteenth century, no longer conceived to be an admirable rebel against 
the hated scheme of things, but a destructive underminer of the newly 
achieved eminence of the middle-class 


As part of this romanticism, the Impressionists had inherited the tradi 


tion of artists at least since the Renaissance, and more recently of the realists 
and romantics, which motivated them to find a satisfactory means of express- 
ing their own interests and their own times. In contrast with the writers, even 
Daumier’s courageous example in excoriating the bourgeoisie was not « irried 
on by the Impressionists, which explains Zola’s attitude in his L’Oeuvre. It 
was not their subject matter, nor was it any overt flaunting of the bourgeois 
sense of decorum and taste that invited attacl 

Political and industrial revolution had dispelled romance from th proud 
past and brought the present moment into sharp focus. Creative writers and 
artists were now faced with a new market for their work, which was no longer 
composed of an elite, appreciative group, but rather of new arrivals who wer¢ 
trying to inherit the taste of those who had been dispossessed. 

The writers and artists, on the other hand, felt that classical and romantic 
ideas were out of date in their new age, which they found mundane and con 


fining. The growth of the social novel which tried to penetrate the sham of 


bourgeois life, shows a revealing intensity and absorption with empirically 
* Zacharie Astruc, Le Salon Intime, Pat ; 8, quoted in Rewald 
p. 27 
Raymond D. Giraud, The Uni H] Novel f Stendhal, B 
ind Flaubert, New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers U1 ty Press, 1957, p. 47 
‘As noted by Hauser, op. cit., Il, ¢ 








collected data, which documented and gave authority to their distaste. The 
same intensity and documentation of reality is shown in impressionistic paint- 
ing, which naturally was concerned with pictorial rather than biographical 
matters. There is then, a technical analogy between the work of Zola and the 
Impressionists. The cause of their disagreement was that the analogy did not 
carry into subject matter and moral purpose 

The basic disagreement between the Impressionists and their public must 
be found in the attitude of society toward the artist since the Industrial Revo- 
lution began; a society in which the bourgeoisie held a precarious position of 
supremacy. It follows that an insecure society is less receptive to innovations 
which might in some way become a threat to their hard-won victories. 

As heirs to the power of older regimes, the bourgeoisie grasped the 
symbols of those whose power they had won, showed a taste for titles, for 
elegant dress, for the nobler professions. Perhaps the academic tradition, as a 
holdover from the recent past, held similar symbolic connotations 

By daring to be different in style and composition, and in substituting a 
frank appraisal of life for the academic veneer, the Impressionists departed 
from the established bourgeois stereotype of artistic endeavor. The example 
they set became an escape-valve for the pent-up emotions of those who felt in- 
secure in a highly competitive society. While there may be some justification 
for Hauser’s view that the Impressionists were unintentionally revolutionary, 
it is also probably true that the violent public reaction was equally involun- 


tary: on both sides we find pawns of historical necessity. 


As artists who sought for their personal means of expression, according 
to the oldest traditions of art, in conflict with a society that demanded con- 
formity, the Impressionists exhibited a quiet heroism, which might have 
seemed like sheer rebelliousness to their contemporaries. Today the public can 
accept them, because their works have become dissociated from the earlier 
onflict 

As true heroes in the fight for freedom of expression, voluntary or not, 
they have been an inspiration to succeeding generations of artists, who, having 
become more conscious of the issues involved, have reacted by deliberately 
onfronting the public with painting calculated to shock, or by withdrawing 
nto their own abstruse worlds 
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THE FINE ARTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
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his paper attempts a definit 
sis of the function in liberal ed tior 
the study of the fine arts, i. the t f 
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and the “‘other-directed” puppet, which the 
technological sciences, the social sciences 
and the 


inclined to encourage in Our time 


‘life-adjustment” educators are 


About a hundred years ago John Stuart 
Mill wrote 
centric 


That so few dare to be « 
marks the chief danger of the 
time How much more true this is to 


day. Our mass democracy, our social mo- 


bility, our equalitarianism, and the grow 
ing centralization of the economy all dis 
courage the values of individuality. Ad 
justment to and absorption in the group 
rather than achievement have become thx 
ideal to which we unconsciously aspire 
And, so long as “togetherness” rather than 
self-realization remains our ideal, our lives 


} 


will be impoverished by the standardized 
pressures of a mass culture, so well syn 
bolized by the soap opera on TV and 
radio. The most powerful antidote whicl 
is available to formal education is prob 
ably the search for a unique identity an 
personality through the creative arts 
Works of art are historical documents 
incorporating in the form of concrete ex 
perience the values of the period and 
ciety in which they were produced. In 
painting, sculpture, and architecture 
have an uninterrupted sequence of s 
documents from prehistoric times to th 
present; and many periods and cultures 
are graphically documented by 1 
nusic and literature still in existenc 
Understanding a work of art requires a 


comprehension of the time and the cir 


cumstances of its production in o 
that adequate empathic identification and 
imaginative re-creation can occur. Thus 


the history of art is indispensable to the 


appreciation of art. But at the same time 
and conversely, the work of art illumi 
nates history as nothing else can, by in 
corporating in objects historic values which 


are immediately legible through intuit 


In art one experiences history directly and 
realizes, without the mediation of scien 
tic documentation and the generaliza 
tions of historians, what the value prece 
lents of the past may mean for us today 
One may re-live in art the experiences and 
onvictions of the great painters, sculp 
tors, architects, and writers of the past 


omprehending intuitively what lif eant 





» them, each individually, in the context 
of their time and their ideology. A lib 
erally educated man should have such 
odels at his disposal 
A work of art is not a product of emo 
tion alone. It's content is far more subtle 
and complex than emotion, as this word 
s normally used; and unlike manifesta 
tions of emotion, works of art contain the 
t varied and unexpected ideas. Or 
her hand, art is also not a product 
f intellect alone. It is not knowledge in 
the sense that science provides knowledg: 
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should not be omitted in a liberal cur 
riculum 

One of the functions of the fine arts 
in liberal education is to produce the men 
who will create the art of our time and 
that of the next generation. If learning to 
make scientific discoveries is part of lib 
eral education, so is learning to ike 
works of fine art. In both cases 
from talent, achievement depends on un 
derstanding. In contrast to science, how 
ever, we use the word “‘creative’’ too casu 
ally in connection with the arts. When w 
use it in reference to any and every prod 

t of free imagination which is executed 
in the customary media of the fine arts, w 


ive no word left to designate work of 


exceptional merit and influence ira 
ble to the significant discoveries of cre 
ative science. Nevertheless, to assist st 
lents to produce vorks of art in propor 
tion to their ability, however ndistin 
guishe tney iy be educates ti nat 
standing of art and is inherently bet 


education rather than technical training 


here is one other function which the 
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In our ke box civilization neon 
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onstant interruptions 


ind distractions, with myriad annoyances 
ind frustration ind we r e at 
the end of the dav exhausted of nervous 
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and depersonalization of urban life. If 
hat we need is a tranquilizer, it may be 
found in hobbies like painting, ceramics, 
laying the violin, reading literature, go- 
ing to museums, or acting in a community 
playhouse. When what we need is a re- 
laxing emotional therapy or the sublima- 
tion of suppressed desires, preoccupations 
with the arts can provide it if a liberal 
education has taught us to participate 


Moreover these hobby values are available 
to the student without obliging him to 
understand art very clearly or deeply. They 
are perhaps the least of the values de- 
rived from the fine arts, but at this mo 


ent of civilization they appear to be 


| In summary ne may identify a number 
} } 


ipacities which the fine arts alone edu 


ite supremely well, and which transfer 
tree tron rt to life. Most obvious is the 


ibility and inclination to appreciate beauty 


n art and nature, with a nsequent en 


ent of f Beyond that the study of 
, , 
irt develops the power to intuit meanings 


nt in forms both in art and in na- 
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PRINTMAKING TODAY 


The making of prints dates from the 
discovery of paper. Since that time the 
fortunes of this graphic art have suffer 
Printmaking presently 


occupies a position of interest among artists 


many vicissitudes 


seldom paralleled even during the renais 
sance. The fascination with that elusive 
quality resulting from ink, paper and idea 
merging into a living entity plus the sensu 


ous satisfacation in working the iterial 


from which the print derives compel an 
artist to devote himself again and again 
to the acid and the tools, the plate, block 
and stone 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the attraction printmaking holds for the 
artist and the weaknesses and strengths of 
current efforts in the media by artists 
through devotion of time and energy attest 
to the existence of a magnetism inherent in 
the print media. 

The qualifications for a fine printmaker 
are essentially the same as for the practi 


tioner in any of the other plastic arts. His 


sensibilities must be honed to a keen edge 
he should respond sensuously to the mate 
rial of his medium, his regard for clarit 

: 


S 


and precision should be immense and hi 
sense of craft and pride in craft must be 
substantial without permitting it to be 
come an end in itself. In terms of patience 


and the ability to maintain a sustained cre 


ative drive the position of the printmaker 
s similar to other artists who fashion and 
eform their product slowly over a period 


f time and through stages. Unique to the 


print media is the indirectness resulting 


from devoting primary effort in one 


terial (metal, wood, etc.) and having the 


finished work exist in an entirely different 
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the University of Illinois 


lee Chesney 


naterial (paper and ink). Printmaking 
alone of all the visual arts has borne twin 
ffspring: The plate (or block) and the 
print. Each is singularly beautiful; each is 

mplete and an entity in itself, a work 
of art, yet at the same time is more thor 
yughly understood when considered with 
Another aspect unique to printmaking of 

two-dimensional media is 
nedium of resistance. There is 

psychological difference be 
cutting of 


i sharpened tool which is 


tween the act of engraving 


, 
iriven from fhe body into a sturdy matet 





lich resists attack momentarily befor 
yielding to the keen edge; and the act of 
pulling a pencil, pen or brush toward 


stroke. The former is a 


plunge, a thrust; the latter resembles mor 


* 


Thus the artist is attracted not only by 


stomary ippeal of the sensuousness 
f wart nviting copper or wood, the 


ink and soft paper but the whol 

: , 
otivation in ittacking the work by liter 
| ng into a material offers a distinct 


nique sensation. Very likely the psy 


| 
yzical satisfactions of such an appr 
account in part at least for the persistent 
popularity of the print media. 
It is rd to overestimate the part the 


if ys in helping the artist work 


toward and eventually find the appropri 
ite VIS terms for the meanings he pt 
pose I material with which he works 


will naturally influence the character of the 
inished pi¢ in hidden as well as in overt 


ways. There must exist a wedding between 


edi ind irtist: a union so Col plete 
that tl artist can think, sense, feel, probs 
ind pronounce in the terms of his material 


nm an intuitive fashion with an absolut 


minim of conscious concern with th 
material or its techniques. There are four 
Wor nsiderations 














A primary consideration of any mediut 


s control. The artist insists on acquiring 


1 absolute contr ot his materials regard 
ess of how intricate these techniques may 
r how time nsuming their acquisi 
tion rine irtist ust be iste rn 
ul tolerant, tender and benign per 
haps—but definitely master. 
The second de ind of t iS 
vibility. The degree may provoke dis 
cussion, but the necessity of flexibility S 
generally conceded. Most artists require 
elasticity im procedures and techniques 


rhey reserve the right to alter, change and 


revise again and again if necessary in th 


search for and the development of the final 
torm. This prediliction for revision quite 
antedates the ontemporary pre upa 
tion with ‘the evolved image’ and shoul 


not, therefore, be construed as a particu 


i } 


larly modern innovation. 


The third consideration of a medium is 





quence; that is, the ability of the mate 


rial when worked and formed by the artist 


| 1 1 
to nvey ompletely successfully and 


irticulately the shades of meaning so care- 


fully created or implied by the artist. The 
edium must be suited to the content, the 
ype of visual for it 1s expected to assume 
and to the temperament and scope of 
agination f the parti ular artist elect 


, 
ing to utilize t. Both the idea and the 


artist must be compatible with the medium 


. ° 

or re precisely, the medium must be 
' , 

suitable to the idea and stimulating to the 


| | ! 
artist if the work is t acnueve ompiete 


i ibov ill else provide the artis 
with a full } f satisfact This 1s 
not to be nfused with therapy. Never 
theless the satisfying sense of accomplish 

ent provided by the edium acts as a 
falyst upon the artist who finds add 








ilus ef 


tional stin anating fror 


material in which he works. In s 

artist intuitively gravitates towar 

medium in which he can achieve a ix 
um range and intensity of ext § H 
gets his kicks fro vorking 

he moves on to another material 


That the print media meet thes¢ 
tions is attested in part at least by tl 
number of artists who devo 
of their creative efforts in this I 
undisputed opportunity t 
nN engraving, etching, and so on 
the numerous techniques forming the v 
cabularly of the graphi media. Also thet 
] 


is an unusual degree f flexibility in print 


media and, perhaps, th 


well known. Metal in 


$ quality is 


self to numberless re-evaluations and lik 


oil painting withstands countless scrapings 


In fact the original, warm surface of t 
copper gleams the more richly for tl 
scraping and the burnishing applied. It: 
seasoned glow contributes ¢ the total 


wealth of surface so characteristic of th 
well-worked intaglio plate. Wood, whil 
less susceptible to alteration than metal 





particular lends 1 





y ret na j € ty) 
)w olor w 
tain s10n 
hon iterial ha een ve 
t hange is impossil I 
} f a wood block f relief 
I re essentially a matter ub 
tract the unwanted parts are removed 
k Intaglio processes wWever 
litive and accumulative for 
¢ t numerous surface \ s 1s 
t he printing and the results de 
per 1 t skillful employment of th 
ns t ble effects the 1 t vel 
t The metal remains ISCeT 
t t ve for as long as th igina 
t nd strength of the artist 
\ t deceived that lif is a ros 
wn | for the maker of prints. Dark 
t lustily hurled at the graph 
| ind not all may be rightfully 
gn S e protest that there is an 
em} is on technique and that print 
iking requires too much attention to the 
raft aspect while too little attention 1s 
g 1 to the art part of making prints 
Others charge the opposite: that craftsman 
S iS berately ignored and the whole 
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A € } Se er ver ty yf Wis 
f he Face the W 1, wor 
t tion t ratt inlik 
, 
| nt iKiNng is peen Sac 
tf easily achieved results. S 
tl printmaking is virtt 
t, tor tl ntemporary 
ike prints large slortu 
el nat tne nt it¢ 
tf the past. A cor iry to 
is the view that « nt tends 
ncentrating attention it 
tf the spect r in Si 
etera ive sly un 
tiona | ti runcts 
in providing 1 inexpen ( 
wide distribution, since the sz 
quentiy < sts i quit 
I his 1S bvi ] IPpose 
y preter t te the 
work itself er than spen 
printing 
Chere is s lity te 
It S true ny rints 
spectacular in size and ¢ 
quently bi mplex and by 
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i} t i igin on n they be considered inti 


te. (A et 1ate student in our print stu 
it i t Illinois has completed so far this 
W j’ 8’ wood cuts in several 


' ) J e ar however many fine, 


ey na even tiny rints produced as well 
rint quite ex sive of miniatures. The in- 
ion nat n towards increased size, colors and 
) Of st nderstood in its true light 
nt The rtist forever seeks to extend his 
t sion. Si times he interprets physical 

t tion t s r conventional use of 
nt t " barriers, in which case he will 
for » what he can t ul unt such obstacles 
I Of ere §S in itself assures the 
ons irtist t nothing but an additional ex 
t t t nd effort. A large print 
th t register ft ts place on the wal 
lethy sens¢ f order and strength appropriate 
t ts scale, the same as is required for 

ns $1 er print. At the same time it must 
re pros satisfactory detail and finish to 


fre late the nose-tickling examination 


of so characteristically applied of the print. 











Saro Antreasian (John Herron Art Schoc ad 


r the “democratic” function of 


ing xpensive 


As fi 


viding 


ulti-originals 
ssue is always so clearly maintain 
If the artist works in the print media be 


f the satisfaction felt and in re 


not 


aUse 


sponse to the materials of the me 


f the 


, , 
work 1S realized in one 


purpose of the individual piece « 


the necessity of making an ¢€ tof 1S 
ob ated and the lemocratic fun n 
denie Frequently this may be the situa 
tion where the challenge of the 5 
et and the impulse to pull a complete « 

tion subsequently fades. This is under 
standable and should not be confuse th 
the print created in such a fashion that 
an exact edition would be an utter ir 


possibility, i.e. a monotype variation. | 
ally it is a . pride to the artist 
that his understanding and control of his 


medium are such that a print produced by 


matter of 


+ 


him could be duplicated ad infinitum if 
desired. After all an artist chooses to work 








te with Fruit, lithograph 


} } 


ium primarily be 


ng teel of the med if nd 
t union of ink and paper an 
nique result or very | il } 
iS 1eveE That more } 
possible is very lar y in 
1 irrelevant. It is prob ( | 
t financial rather than an 
nt of view. If a sin; print 
ced sit ilarly to a wing 
r oil painting of sin 
portance attache 
" liminish shary 
r the accusation of er 
t nique it is probably tr that 
if ikers have gone overboat 1 in 
iting with technical innovations 
rimental activity is a part of the 
less conventional, more expres 
ans which has characte: it 
efforts of most of the major 20th 
irtists. Each artist must determine 
self largely thru trial and error 
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Big Wave ot K m hy 





niversity of Illinois 


intaglhio 


supposed. Ironically some 


painting has been just as loudly 


nae ned 

rr an avowed denial of technique, Ap 
parently this is the flip side of the same 
{isc and suggests what we sh ilready 
ilize, that either over-emphasis or denial 
if technique is symptomatic of immaturity 
Since maturity or lack of t s but a 
ondition of the artist we must conclude 
that such a criticism can be ¢ periy a 
rected only at individuals and not at 
nedium in general 

Recent developments disclose, inciden 
tally, a denial of technique in the graph 
edia similar to that in some nt paint 
ng. The sense of craft seems deliberately 
put aside. It is equated with convention 
ind thus automaticaly considered restt 
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contemporary 


how technical means may best serve 
is creative ends. Where over-emphasis 
curs the result ng print seldom et erges 
as a substantial thing although it may be 
ittractive in a novel or clever way. It pos 
esses little lasting power. It titillates but 
fais to in pi ss 

Actually the preoccupation with tech 
nical experiments has never been the all 
absorbing practice some critics conveniently 


tive and hampering. Thus expressiveness is 


nsidered diametrically of posed to crafts 


in ship. Such artists make little attempt 
learn the nature of ma 


seek 


bey assuming the act it- 


to acknowledge or 


I edia, but only to force 


expose the genuineness 
ng and will reveal same 


unencumbered by and in 





Action Paint- 


Tachist or 


ng—frequently misunderstood—lies _ be- 
hind some such efforts. This condition is 
fa ore prevalent in painting, and, un 
rortunately is given impetus by quota 
tions of isquotations from artists them- 
selves which lend credence to the idea 
that many contemporary artists do ignore 


remarks 


preference for suspect but inex 


the craft of their art. Specifically 


pensive industrial paints and materials, an 


unconcern for the checking and flaking of 
z 
the canvas occ ng almost betore its con 
pletion have not helped to bolster con- 
fidence in oO spect for contemporary 














Warrington Colescott (University of Wisconsir 


accident and tend to direct the 


prod ; 


along the lines of a monotype print. Car 


board intaglios and paper relief blocks s 


stitute for copper and wood. Lithographi 
stones are doused, splashed and print 
hopefully and sometimes with 
though transitory results which are fortu 
nate if they exist even for one print or tw 
before disappearing 

The medium should never be allow 


] 


restrict the creative inclinations of the 


artist. Innovations and new techr 
proaches should always be attempted but 
no matter how worthy, the attempt 
cannot justify itself. The individual 
of work must stand or fa 
nerits as a work of art, and one of thes 
merits is a sound basis in the craft of t 
art 

Among the many handsome prints cr 
ated today in full consciousness of tl 
demands of craft and the call of spirit, fat 
too few make their way t 
for public 
Granted that public museums provide th 
major patronage in this day and granted 


gallery Wallis 


appraisal and consumption 


further that these same museums have 
shown interest in the contemporary graphi 


tion, their support of printmaking 

iS 1 altogether outstanding. The 
Museum of Modern Art, for example, to 
" ntemporary artists look for sup 
port f 1 one lone national compet 
n of prints about five years 


ig is been noticeably silent other 


Wise There have been numerous “First 





National Exhibition of Prints 





sponsored by Universities and print groups 
but few second annuals ever materialized 
f quite rarely a third or fourth. TI 
Brooklyn Museum has furnished enthusi 


rship in its lively annuals open 
to all artists of the United States but after 


mn consecut and sparkling yearly ex 


tions has decided to change to a bien 

nial arrangement instead. The Library of 
Congress t izh the Pennell Fund has 
ntinue 1 lasting support for nearly 
tw ty-f irs and it is to be hoped that 


the interest of this major institution will 

yntinu ndifinitely. The Biennial Inter 
national Exhibition of Lithography spon 
the Cincinnati Museum is one 
of the finest of its kind and has done more 


tor the medium than any other single ex 
hibition. There are, of course, a few other 
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annuals of longstanding, but ror most part 
many are either regional in character or if 
designated “national” fail to attract sub 
stantial representation to justify the title 

In any event the opportunity to show in 
large exhibitions is somewhat limited. In 
sofar as commercial galleries are concerned 
the opportunities are virtually nil. The 
untimely death of the director of The 
Lowengrund, 


Contemporaries Margaret 


and the subsequent change in policy of the 
gallery removed one-half of the oppor 
tunity from New York City, the hub of the 
exhibition world! The Weyhe Gallery re 

sins the only exclusively print exhibition 

ace of stature in the city. Only a very few 
f 57th Street's finest galleries show prints 
and they must be the second offering of a 
stable artist. No outsiders need apply. Thus 


the artist whose major creative efforts are 


n printmaking finds few opportunities for 
showing in New York and almost no 
hance tor ne-man exhibitions 
International exhibition opportunities 
ippear now and then but the manner of 
selecting American representatives ems 
to be as mysterious as it 1s intriguing In 


ror one reason or another inter 


national biennial print showings have been 


renera 


ticipated in less by American than 
French, German or Japanese artists. This 
iy be due in part to the difhculty of 


finding an American sponsor to finance the 





venture and by the reluctance of many 
qualified persons to undertake the selection 
n ent of such an enterprise 
Sundry pitfalls await the ambitious organ 
( *~ an oft-shore show, not tl east of 
which is the therly concern of t Stat 
De irtment Lack f A eri } irti pa 

nN iy also he the result I ck of 
espect for th print achieve its of 


' 
Speaker § ntact witl 
international exhibitions has been s 

what limited Still the pattern was dis 


tinct in those viewed, American work is of 


first-rate quality and quite overwhelming 
n sheer numbers of top-flight producers 
in comparison with other untries. Yet 
little cognizance of this state of affairs 
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exists at home. The respect shown for fine 
prints in other countries is well illustrated 
by the situation at the very large Third 
Biennial Exhibition of painting held in the 
Metropolitan Museum, Tokyo, Japan in 
1957. Despite the billing as an exhibition 
of painting it was observed that nearly all 
of the 25 nations showing, with the excep- 
tion of the United States, included one or 
more prints among its fhifteen’ entries. 
Neither the jury, nor the critics, nor the 
public considered odd the inclusion of 
woodcuts, lithographs and etchings in a 
painting display 

One thing should be clarified lest mis 
understanding arise. It is not my purpose 
nor that of any printmaker, I believe, to 
suggest that there now exists or should 
exist a competition between prints and 
paintings in vieing for recognition. Such 
a notion would be as ridiculous as it would 
be futile. Painting remains the leading 
edium in Western fine arts. This is 
an accepted fact which no one seeks to 
retute. It is also true, however, that in 
1¢ family of artists the printmaker finds 
unfavored position of a 
younger son not to be taken seriously. The 
graphic artist, dedicated and earnest, giving 
unstintingly to his work fails to appreciate 
the relegation of his efforts to some pe 
ripheral position because of the lingering 
persistence of the ‘“major-minor”’ classih 
ition of an earlier day. Consequently there 


may be some justification for the defensive 


e of some printmakers which mani- 


fests itself in a missionary zealousness. 
The contemporary printmaker acknowl 
edges no restriction as to techniques, scale 


scope of his work. He purports to regis 
ter the power of organization and delicacy 
of treatment that the content demands. The 
printmaker considers no medium to be 

re r less significant, superior or in 
ferior to his own, for he realizes that sig 
nificance lies not in the medium but in 
the artist. He chooses the mediun because 
he finds it deeply satisfying. He asks only 
that you see it for what it is: an extremely 
able and attractive vehicle tor artistic com 


munication 





THE ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONAL ARTIST 


Allen Leepa 


[he topic under consideration asks a t \ professional artist is ying 
vital question: how can higher standards that f ntent is needed in art rses; 


in college art teaching be achieved? The t tor saying that the needs and 


inswer to this question ts not sin ple art rning sses of the students ist pe 
s as complex (or simple) as the indivi f he solution to this nflict 
ual who creates it; the problems of teacl not to be found in a compromise of thes 
ing are involved and complex. The idea of two points of view, in some arbitrary 
a protessional level of attainment in art binat f but in a re-interpretation 
which the professional's role suggest f t that content is taught wl 
poses a serious dilemma between what t ng in idual student need ( By 
teach and how to teach, a dilen tent ot simply mean ne 
serious that the antagonism between the realistic drawing lor 
professional artist and the art educator in t t ind techniqu 

nany art departments has reached I t stent problems in art 

Or proportions as ¢ Ss ously evel of rt 

e the effectiveness of the department mg 1 in e the pr f 
The topic under consideration, in othe: g the relationshiy f spon 
words, can be reworded to ask the q ty t trol—disciplined expression 
tion: what is the relationship between t t gnition and experien 
role of the professional artist and the k f sensitivities in a wi 
of the art educator f standing of organ metl s of 

The professional artist, on the one han f il relationshy the n 
criticizes the art educator for not dealing t t tt part to the whole within 
adequately with the subject matter of art well as expressive ntexts 
of not teaching fundamentals, of confusing t relat p of ‘pure’ design to paint 
freedom with license, of indulging t ng technique as method and as 
whims of his students, of focusing atter t f iwareness of n own 
tion on self-expression and _ personality nature as it f 

levelopment rather than on art. On t ig munication. ) 
other hand, the art educator criticizes t t nder discussion k 
professional artist for seeking to turn t tl teacher achieve more prof 
finished artists, usually in his own imag f student attainment in 

f emphasizing product and subject matters t the time that it asks, how n an 
over process and personal development, otf rt department in its teaching use the spe 
insisting on the latest academy of art I insight ot the professiona irtist 
being more interested in the talente t ho ha ted himself to an unusual 
dent at the expense of th lass a i legree to the evelopment of his own 
whole, of having little understanding of reat power! nd professional develop 
learning processes ment 


This conflict between the professional When the question is asked, what is the 


artist and the art educator cannot be role f the professional artist, an un 


lightly dismissed. Despite the excesses on fortunate tinction is made between the 
both sides, each has something important profession nd the  non-prof nal 








nough that he knows 
iesign techniques Of 
skills of representational! 
ither obvious learnings 

e by. But how to be 
ginal, expressive, sensi- 
is difficult to learn. The 

in easily find himself 


ne ittempt to deal too 


ious ei ents in i 
I nulae and cliches 
, , | 
1rorce n CK iga 
rt that the student s 


icKkWwa ittempting 
ents experience n 
t problems. He cannot 








teacner st find the 
idividt student 

t ke. The art educator 
port vith the student 
1S result € in 
gue to the student 

ht between the need 

eal with portant prob 


iy pe more aware I 

relate to the work of 
in be more empathi 
ict that he is more in 


re sensitive to aesthetic 


ik a painting, a scu 
tion, a tactile study, a 


ition on the university 


essional artist and art 


1 professional artist, and 
nal artist be also con 
pt blen S and processes 


t, I see the role of th 


i ne with the ¢ 
ressiona ievel of at 
ply refiect on the dé 


inctions on a university 


1 one in the iassroom 





of the staff; he symbolically represents on 


the independent spirit of the 
creator and research person so essential to 
artistic creation. Independent of the par- 
ticular faculty and its policies, politics and 
friendships, as an outsider visiting the 
campus, he can bring new insights ‘and 
objectivity to the art department 
munity. As an invited person on a com 
parable level to that of the distinguished 
visiting professors in the sciences, he calls 
attention to and adds prestige to the too 
often neglected art department, helping 
thereby, to increase the stature and morale 
of the staff. 

[The role of the 
whether he is a regular faculty member ot 


campus 


com 


; 


professional artist 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sut 
We are in the process of organizing a 
at Tuskegee In 
limited 


department of art here 


stitute. Owing to a very means 
we are unable to acquire just now much 
of the 
sorely needed. These include lantern slides 
(both 
prints and reproductions 

I am wondering if any of the 
art departments 


on hand 


visual aids materials which are 


sizes), filmstrips, photographs 


COrie rue 


might happen to have 


excess material which are no 


longer being used and which we can put 


to use here? We should be very grateful 


for gift of any such items 
Shipment may be addressed to 
COD: 
The Division of Humanities 
Hollis Burke Frissell Library 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
In appreciation of your interest 
onsideration, I am 
SAMUEL L. GREEN 


Tus ke LEE In titut 


Sir: 
monograph on_ the 
American 


I am 
nineteenth 


preparing a 
century 


paint [ 








} 
distinguished visitor, is tremendously in 
portant on the college campus. He offers 
insights and sensitivities, which when 
combined with creative teaching methods 
can offer to students and staff invaluable 
guidance. But what his precise role is and 
how he himself should be defined is 
largely determined by the way in which he 
combines the duality of his interests: pet 
sonal creativity and professional teaching 
Speech € 1s a panel participant at the |9th 
Annual Art Education Conference of the Na 
tional Committee on Art Education, Museum of 
Modern Art, at the University of Wisconsir f 
May ? Mr. Leepa teaches in the Art De 
partment of Michigan State University 

’ 
Worthington Whittredge (18 1910) 
and W ippreciate information on S 
activitie is well as information on paint 
ings he Dy private collectors 

SADAYOSHI OMOTO 
Wayne State Ur 
Detroit Michigan 
’ 
. Qo 
a 
CAA | ed frot The Un \ 
ft Cl yg | 1300 copies of a mon 
graph th Surrealist painter, Rene 
Magritte, which the Noma and William 
Copley I idation has publish 1. Text of ' 
7 pages by Scutenaire, statement on his 
work by the artist, short introduction by 
Joshua Taylor, and 10 illustrations. Mz 
Taylor w responsible for making this 
ivailable t t embership 
The book is not for sale but will be 
ible free of charge to our membershit 
on a first come first serve basis as long as j 
the supply lasts by merely sending a request 
for same to the othce 
GENE LESSARD 
Business Manager 
CAA., New York 
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COLLEGE MUSEUM NOTES 


Acquisitions 

Height precedes width 

Paintings are oil on canvas unless other- 
wise noted 


ANCIENT AND EASTERN 

Attic(?), Black-figured Cup with Lotus 
Frieze, ca. 530 B.C. Found in Etruscan 
tomb in Vulci. Diam. 64” MILLS 

Chinese, Bowl, Sung, Tzu Chou ware, 
H.334” D.6” STANFORD 

Chinese, Landscape by Wén Chéng-ming, 
Ming. Hanging scroll. Ink on paper, 
363/44 X 8 3/16" U OF MICHIGAN 

Etruscan, Hercules, IVc. B.C. Bronze, 
H.5” STANFORD 

Japanese, Pair of Screens by Kano Eitoku 
66 X 144” STANFORD 

Korean, Group of fifty Ceramics, prehis- 
toric to present, STANFORD 

Persian, Lid with Handle, \ate XIIc.-early 
XI1Ic. Bronze inlaid with silver, L.61/” 
B.5” U OF MICHIGAN (Fig. 1) 


MEDIEVAL 

French, Paris, Crucifixion, 1325-40. Ivory 
plaque, 244 x 334," Gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles R. Snow in memory of 
Annie E. Snow MT HOLYOKE (Fig. 2) 

French, Two Foliated Capitals, X\lc. and 
X1Vc. Stone. Gift of Baroness Cassel 
van Doorn and Miss Marguerite Pick 
MT HOLYOKI 

Italian, Fragment of Tomb Slab, XIV« 
marble; Two Romanesque Capitals, mar 
ble; and Byzantine Medallion, stone 
Gifts of Miss Caroline R. Hill M1 
HOLYOKI 

Mexican, Teotihuacan, Masé, 
A.D. Jade, 7% & 814” STANFORD 

Spanish, Capital with Harpies, XI 
Stone. Gift of Baroness Cassel van 
Doorn and Miss Marguerite Pick M1 
HOLYOKE 
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Fig. 1. Lid with Handle, Persian, ca. XII-XI llc 
University of Michigan Museum of Art. 


; 
*\ 
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Fig. 2. Crucifixion, carved ivory plaque, French 
(Paris) 1325-40. Mount Holyoke College. 











Fig. 3. Niccolo di Peitro Gerini: Madonna and Child with § ts (Scenes from the Life of the 


Magdalene in the Predella) tempera on panel, Bot ne versity Gallery 


RENAISSANCE TO 180 FI sh, Holy Face, ca. 1500. Oil on panel 


; 5 » OBERLIN 
Painting and Drawing I School of Fontainebleau, Chas 
Batoni, Pompeo, Time Revealing Tru f Triumph. Pen and ink, 8 K 84” 
ca. 1770. 45 & 3314” RHODE ISLAND MT HOLYOKI 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN Gerini, Niccolo di Pietro, Mad t and 
Cleve, Joos van, St. John on Patmos, ca Child with Saint (scenes fr the 
1525. Oil on panel, 2834 & 28” U Of i f the Magdalene in the predella) 
MICHIGAN (See front cover) Tempera on panel, 50 X 7 BOB 
Cranach, Lucas the Elder, The Ma S/ JONES U (Fig. 3) 
Gregory, 34 X 244%” U OF NORTH Guardi, Francesco, David with Head 
CAROLINA Goltati 46 “ 27," I oO} NORTH 
Dalem, Cornelis van, Landscape wit! CAROLINA 


Adam and Eve, 293, X 38” STANFORD Hemessen, Jan van (Jan Sanders), T/ 
Dughet, Gaspard, Landscape with Figur Poval f 
2314 & 3314” WILLIAMS 


the Unmerciful Debtor, 33 


OF MICHIGAN 


Erri, Bartolommeo degli, Blessed Jacobu Lombard. Lambert. The Birth of lobs 
Felipu and Bles ed F rancischus ae § i Baptist and Adoration of the S/ epherd 
2 panels, 18 & 10” each WILLIAMS ie ne ten 
[wo nels 4 5 S/l¢ € 


Flemish, Adoration of the Mag’, XV 
Center panel 28 « 19”, two side panels 


each 29 & 814” STANFORD : 
; : 0 WELLS (Fig. 4) 


Flemish, Diana with her Maids, oil on 
panel, 2'10” X 3'11” and Diana and  Perelle, Landscape, drawing. 6% X 4%" 
Actaeon, oil on panel, 2,10” x 3'8” MT HOLYOKI 
Gifts of Miss Jennie G. Jerome MT Rubens, Imperial Couple, 2734 X* 23” | 
HOLYOKE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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uns al . 1826-28 
) ' = 
Pencil, 8! . 


i U OF MICHIGAN 
(I ) Delacroi 


leopatra 1848 48 > Q” 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
itive Art Hamer, J. John, The Gleaners, 28 38 
A tt; I , | . B mE OF GEORGIA 
i71an td ror HOD 
ISLAND S OF D 


Hoguet. Charles. S§ » Wreck 27 

Frencl fs j Inui » XVI (permanent loan) U Of 

Francis I styl 411, & B Dat .amvys, Walter. | 7 t Montague, 1957 
Piy lac early XV I ) xX 4 MT HOLYOKI 

nnee Cake Laurent, John, Harpooned Tuna, LEHIGH 

1d Miss Marguerit Lega, Silvestro, i on bis Deatl 

Bed, 1873. 391%, > RHODI 


re nry titled, 1956. Water 
wii olan (Fiabe Dar a olor, 11 * 7444” AMHERST 
Kart rei ol, | Mi 


Wy effery i rris Carl N n Mural Pa niinzZ exe 

| 4 , » of al 5 aeueeies ted f the Hall of Religious His 

tory, Oregon Centennial Exposition 

MHINIETEES . TVA/CRITICTLS 1959. Oil on canvas, each 8 
KIT! IDIE 


OF OREGON 

Morris, Robert Untitled 
f r OF OKLAHOMA 
insole eat ws Nolan, Sidney, Woman and Convict, 1959 
Richard, U.S 0, 1959 Oil on pa x 11 
i, Ww 3 I 
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[aire ey, : 





aly 
Bet nos 


Fig. 6. Nativity, Christ in the Garden of Olives and Judas’ Betrayal of Christ, sectior f 





U 0 J 
Swedish Peasant Painting late XVIII to first half of XIXc, Cooper Union Museum 
Vollon, Antoine, Szill Life, Shrimt ind 
Oyster 114% X 16” U OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Zerbe, Karl, Diesel Engine #4, 1951 
Polymer tempera SYRACUSE | 
Jecorative Art 
Baskin, Leonard, Seated Man with Owl 
959. Laminated cherry wood, 30 * 18 
SMITH (Fig. 7) 
Carlberg, Norman, Minimal Surface Forn 
Marble PHILLIPS ACAD 
H ger, Bernhard, Head of Count Phillit 
a’ Ar tf, 1958. Brass, 21! WILLIAMS 
Lipton, Seymour, Seafarer, 1958. Bronze 
etal, H. 19” U OF MICHI 
{ A 
Exhibitions 
Fig. 7. Leonard Baskin: Seated Man with Ow ALBION Contemporary Drawin: loan 
cherry wood, 1959, Smith College Museum by U of Michigan, Mar. 6 
Years of Printmaking from the 
Rattner, Abraham, Last Judement, 1954 ermanent collection, Mar. 31-Apr. 9 
Watercolor, crayon and way 12 > Small Sculpture loaned by Weyhe Gal 
1914,” WILLIAMS lery, Apr. 20-May 1 
Sloan, John, Balancing Rock, Gloucestes AMHERST Oriental Art Spring, 1960 
LEHIGH BELOIT American Art, 1772-1900 loaned 
Swedish, Southern, Twenty Peasant Paint by Milwaukee Art center, Sep.-Oct 
ings (“bonader’), late XVIII to first Sculpture by Norman Annis Sep.-Oct 
half XIXc. 17 on canvas, 3 on paper Priv Paintings ind Drawir hy 
Repr. is a section from one showing Frank Sampson Nov 
Nativity, Christ in the Garden f H r) f German Prinimaki fron 
Olives, Judas’ Betrayal of Christ, 137 the permanent collection, Ds 
x 13” (total frieze) COOPER UNION Beloit and Vicinity Juried Exhibition 
(Fig 6) I 
Tiepolo, Giovanni Battista, Pair of Ven BOB JONES U Permanent ( ( 
tian Portraits, 12% 11” STANFORD South Carolina Artists Purchase Ps 
Vallec, John, Seaweed and Sand, 1959 ent by Gibbs Art Gallery, Sept. 9 
Watercolor, 19 * 29” U OF OKLAHOMA 
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Prints by Robert Hunter Sept. 27 
Oct. 16 
Prints by Mrs. Elizabeth White Nov. 
1-13 
Paintings, Prints and Ceramics by J. 
Bardin Jan. 10-29 
COOPER UNION Five Drau 
ing, the Cooper Union Centennial Ex 
hibition, will be circulated by AFA. 
Cat. by Richard Wunder, 31 pp. 17 
ills. plus cover. Oct. 23-Nov. 14 
Color Spring and Summer, 1960 
DEPAUW U First Annual Invitational Drau 
ing Exhibition Oct. 1-22 


Centuries of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON U LIBRARY Water 
colors by Abdullah Ariff Sept. 27-Oct 
26 

The Messiah by Mykola Shramchenko 
Nov 
U OF GEORGIA Paintings of West Africa 


Henderson, 
native sculpture and crafts, Oct.-Nov 
North and South American Indian Relics 

Jan-Feb 
Paintings by Albert Patecky, 
through Pensacola Art Center, Feb. 1- 


by George with 


together 


loane d 


»» 


HARVARD, FOGG French Graphic Art from 


Manet to Toulouse-Lautrec Through 
Dec. 12 

Italian Chiaroscuro Woodcut 16th 
18th Centuries Through Nov. 14 


Drawines by Rembrandt from Ameri 
can Collections organized jointly with 
the Morgan Library, Apr 

INDIANA U Contemporary American Paint 
ine Dec 1-21 

LEHIGH Lehigh Art Alliance 24th Annu 
Juried Exhibition Oct. 4-25 
Sixth Annual Exhibition of Contemt 
rary Painting Oct. 8-Nov 12 

U OF MICHIGAN Prints from Michigan 
Collect Mar. 6-27 

MICHIGAN STATE U Bay Prinitmakers II 
Feb. 10-Mar 
Craft Midwestern Craftsmen Mat S 
Apr. 18 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER A College Collect 
prints from the permanent collection 
Nov. 5-Dec. 31 

U OF MINNESOTA New Acquisitions Sept 
28-Nov. 5 
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Hartley's German Period from the Ione 
and Hudson Walker collection, Oct. 6- 
26 
Three Renaissance Architects: Alberti, 
Brunelleschi and Palladio Dec. 4-28 

U OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANCH Con- 
temporary Gifts for the Home Nov. 24- 
Dec. 24 

MT HOLYOKE American Paintings, \ent by 
the William H. 


Lane Foundation, as- 


sembled by Mt Holyoke Friends of 
Art, Oct. 1-29 
Henry Rox, Sculpture and Phot 
culpture Dec. 3-18 
U OF NORTH CAROLINA Birth of a Mau- 


27-Dec. 15 

NORTH CAROLINA WOMAN'S COL- 
LEGE Contemporary Prints from the per- 
manent collection, Dec. 1-17 

Drawings by Russell Gutrl Nov. 2-30 

U OF NOTRE DAME The Great Century 
France 1800-1900 cat 

OBERLIN Renaissance Jewelry Jan. 4-24, 
cat. (Winter Bulletin) 
Netherlandish Manuscripts, 
held in 


seum Oct 
U OF 


1350-1500, 

with the Baldwin 

J. Delaissé 
of the Royal Library, Brussels, Apr 

OHIO WESLEYAN The Private Collection 
of Albert Otten Mar.-Apr 

OKLAHOMA Sch 


connection 
seminar conducted by L. M 


U OF Art Exhibi- 
Oklahoma 
school students, Feb. 7-18 
Recent Works by Duayne Hatchett Jan 

10-Feb. 3 
U OF OREGON Design for the Theatre by 


Herman Rosse, 


} 
‘; 
bASEl 


tion, works by secondary 


in connection with Arts 


of the Theatre Festival of the Arts, 
I eb 2-21 
7 ) Y« 75 f f C/ iné é P tinting fron 


the Murray Warner collection, Mar. 1- 


Apr. 10 
CENTRAL COLLEGE, PELLA, IOWA Drau 
int ind Pai niines from th € Collec- 
n f Faculty and Staff of Central 
College Oct. 1-20 


in cooperation 
Kraushaar Galleries, Jan. 4 


Contemporary Drawings, 
with the 


40 

Primitive Art in lowa Feb. 1-29 
PHILLIPS ACAD Andover Antiques, Old 

ind New Feb. 20-Apr. 3 











PITTSBURGH Nicholas Lochoff Col 


fection oT 


U OF 

Reconstructions of Ii 

Masterpieces, a portion of the entire 
collection of replicas painted by Loc! 
off, given to the U of Pittsburgh by 
Miss Helen C. Frick, Nov. 5-Dec. 31 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN Wat 
colors by Hopper Dec. 2-27 
English Watercolors and Drawings fro 
the permanent collection, Dec. 2-Jan 
10 
Modern Sculpture Jan. 29-Feb. 28 
Paintings by Ginpoh Y. King Mar. 
Apr. 17 

U OF ROCHESTER Dutch House from 
Mohawk Valley through No 
Drawings and Prints from the Jan 
H. Lockhart Collection Nov 
Work of the Silversmit 
Re che ster Dec. 

ST JOSEPHS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
BROOKLYN Desire of Nations, antique 

créches, Nov. 29 


, 
Guild 


and contemporary 
Jan. 15 

SMITH Contemporary American Sculptus 
organized by Smith, will also be shown 
at Mt Holyoke Spring 1960. Will be 
cat 

SOUTHERN METHODIST U Thirteen ( 

temporary Europeans from the Gugeger 

heim Museum, Oct 

Taste, Nov. 

What's My Line? (relating art wit 

other departments of the university) 

Jan. 

ANFORD Major Aci ns 1954 

will continue to Feb. 1 

SYRACUSE U The Unit 


S 


- 
Collection Contemporary imer Y 


Art Nov. 30-De 41 
American Painting Jan 
Si indin Vian De Li Jan 5 Fe D 
Designers for American Indu Mar 
13-Apr. 13 

U OF WASHINGTON Medical Ill 
Oct. 4-Nov. 15 
Northwest Craftsmen Mar. Will be 


3-Feb 


WELLS COLLEGE Modern Prints from the 
permanent collection Sept. 15-Oct 


YALE Paintings from the Rabinowitz « 


fection presented to Yale | niversity 


tron 1946 to 1959. Nov 19 Mar 


Personnel Changes 


BELOTT James Trissel is serving as Act 
ing Director during this year's leave of 
absence of Vernon Shaffer. Miss Pamela 
Fletcher has been appointed Assistant 
to the Director 

OKLAHOMA Mr. Brunel Faris and Miss 

Carolyn Brady have recently been ap 


pointed Museum Assistants 


Building 


BELOIT The Sculpture Room has been 
led and the Oriental Room has 


en rece orated -; addition has been 


to the storage space 
BOSTON U The Gallery is currently being 
led 
PHILLIPS ACAD Studio, theatre and audio 
S facilities are in the tentative 


ns ine 
WELLS COLLEGE An exhibition gallery has 


been added to the recently fr odelled 


Important relighting and 


unting of the 1846 rotunda (former 


exe brary by Thomas Tefft of 
R Island) was recently completed 
vas the landscaping of the exterior 


Personnel Changes in Other 
Museums 


I H. Turner became t f th 
M Muset f Fine Arts this year 
O f s first pleasures to greet 
YO I beth and Prin | 


way was trained 
Fine Arts 
Ja Hugh Gourley Ill is ft the 


taff of the Yale University Art Gallery 
t join the staff of the R le Island 
Scl f Design in Providence as cu 
rator f decorative arts at school’s 

useum. Gourley is a graduate of Brown 
: 
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NEW ART AND MUSIC CENTER AT 


Colby ( g in Waters Maine 
pen ts new Art and Music Center with 
» Inaugural Exhibition on October 18 
At that time t Center was icated to 
Colby's ret ) president Dr | SEELY 
Bixler. In ed in the exhibition wer 
re than two hundred ite t the 
lege pe nent collection o mn ex 
tende 1. Recent gifts accounted for 
the greater part of this total id these 
came as a result of the efforts of the 
Friends of Art at Colby, an organization 
175 New Art Music Ce r at y 


Colby Co 


Art sllery in Bixler Art and Mus ente lege, Waterville, Maine. Works visible from 

ft to right with Banjo by Milt Avery; The Cloud by Henry Varnum Poor; Sanctuary by 
MA erite Z Tre by F + K nner: Winas f the Morning by Denny Winters 
Balancing, bronze ture by Ch ' f by Samuel Halpert. This latest item on 
exte je ne Whitne MA + Ame Art. New York A otners are recent aitts 





COLBY 


yrrmed la and enlarge 


Nota- 


st spring to improve 


he permanent collection at Colby. 


ble among the acquisitions is a _ large 
bronze by William Zorach entitled Mother 
nd Child which has been placed outdoors 
in the Montague Sculpture Court adjacent 
to the gallery. Other sculptures recently 
acquired are works by Chaim Gross, 
Lewis Iselin and Sidney Simon. Prints by 


Adolf Dehn, Lawrence Beall Smith, Clare 
Leighton, paintings by Karl Zerbe, Philip 
Elliott, Milton Avery and Kenneth Calla- 














han have been donated within the last 
year. 

These gifts in effect complement the 
two collections of nineteenth century art 
presented to the college within the last 
three years: The American Heritage Col- 
lection, a group of eighty objects by 
anonymous painters, limners, and callig- 
raphers, and the Cummings Collection of 
American Art, a group including paint- 
ings by Codman, Birch, Morse, Doughty 
and Hardy, plus striking examples of folk 
sculpture of the nineteenth century. A 
still life by Thomas Badger has just been 
added to this collection. 

The Inaugural Exhibition, scheduled for 
the month of November, four- 
teen paintings and drawings by Winslow 
Homer which have been on indefinite loan 
to Colby for the past ten years. Among 
the French paintings, a Corot of about 
1845, a Utrillo—both anonymous gifts 
and a watercolor by Pissarro 
view with an eighteenth century tapestry 
designed by Oudry. Selections from the 
Bernat Collection of Oriental 
and _ pre-Columbian 
were displayed in cases. Another section 
of the exhibition contained 
drawings. 

The exhibition gallery is 
and air-conditioned, 
forty by sixty feet. This area is subdi 
vided by three permanent wall sections 
and sixteen movable panels to permit the 
arrangement of a exhibition 
Fixtures containing four foot fluo 
rescent tubes (Deluxe cool-white) forn 
a pattern of squares on the ceiling. The 
light from these is supplemented by spots 
(GE blue-white) snapped into strip out 
lets. The covering for the walls and flats 
is a burlap bonded to plastic. Fixed and 
adjustable hanging rods allow the staff 
to mount and dismount an exhibition read 
ily 

The gallery and Art Department ox 
cupy generally the ground floor of the 
building; the Music Department facilities 
are mostly on the floor above. An 
seating four hundred is 


inc luded 


were on 


college's 
Ceramics figurines 


prints and 


windowless 


occupying an area 


variety of 
areas 


audi- 


torium shared 


by both departments, and this forms a 
wing. For the Art Department 
there are four studios, a small class room, 
a library (shared with the Music Depart- 
ment) offices and work rooms for storing 
and preparing and photographs 
One corridor opens into a picture-study 
area with peg board walls for the display 


separate 


slides 


of photographs and reproductions and 
with tables for study. More than one half 
of the storage 


Sliding screens provide compact storage 


basement is devoted to 
for paintings and two rooms accommodate 
prints and sculpture. A freight elevator 
eight by six feet, facilitates the 
of exhibits and equipment. The Art De 


moving 
enjoyed the cooperation and 
confidence of the college administration 
and the architect, Jens Frederick Larsen 
at every stage in the planning and com 
pletion of the building. The Neo-Georgian 
exterior avoids strict symmetries yet re 
with the 


partment 


style of the 
other twenty-eight buildings of the May- 
flower Hill campus. The exterior has been 
so designed that additions (new galleries 


mains consistent 


auditorium and theater) can be grace 
fully appended 
WILLIAM B. MILLER 
mmer School 
The Vergilian Society, In offering 
its eighth annual summer school in Italy 


The programs consist of a two week ses 
sion of guided tours and study-programs in 
the Naples area (repeated four times dur 


ing July and August), and one longer tour 


of south Italy, Sicily, and the Rome area 
The lectures and guidance are in English 
and are oriented toward teachers of classics 


ancient and mediaeval art and ancient his 


tory. The Directors of the program are 
American trained Ph.D.'s, with severa! 
years of experience in ihe areas covered 


advertisement in thi: 
ART JOURNAL. Be 


For full details, see 


issue of the COLLEGE 


cause of the historical and aesthetic in por 
tance of the sites and museums covered 
this program is of special interest to teach 
ers of art and archaeology. 
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48TH ANNUAL CAA MEETING 


with Society of Architectural Historians* 
New York, New York, January 28-31, 1960 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Thursday, January 28, 9:30-11:00 a.m. 


1. CAA: PRIMITIVE ART, Chairman, Ropert GOLDWATER, Museum of Primitive Art. 
Speakers: Davin S. GEBHARD, Roswell Museum; Recent Studies in Prehistoric 
North American Painting, DONALD ROBERTSON, Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, Aztec Sculpture, Roy Sieper, State University of lowa, Masks and Figure 
Carving of the Goemai and Montol Tribes of Northern Nigeria, DouGLas New- 
rON, Museum of Primitive Art, Style Areas in Sculpture from the latmul Tribe of 
the Sepik River, New Guinea, HeErscHEL B. CuHipp, University of California, 
Berkeley, Form and Content in the Art of Two Primitive Cultures, Pau S. 
WINGERT, Columbia University, Style and Chronology in the Art of the Polynesian 
Maori of New Zealand. 

AA: ARCHITECTURE-PAINTING-SCULPTURE RELATIONSHIPS, Moderator: 
HENRY L. KAMPHOEFNER, North Carolina State College; Panelists: PERCIVAI 
GOODMAN, Columbia University, EDMUND LEWANDOWSKI, Layton School of Art, 
Milwaukee, [BRAM LAssAWw, New York City 

3. SAH: RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE, Chairman: EDUARD F. SECKLER, Harvard 

University 


~ 


2:30-4:30 p.m. 


1. CAA: RENAISSANCE ART AND ANTIQUITY, Chairman: PHyYLLis Boer, 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University; Speakers: CHARLES MITCHELL, 
Warburg Institute and Bryn Mawr College, Some Examples of Copying “all ‘antica’ 
in the Fifteenth Century, JUERGEN SCHULZ, University of California, Berkeley, 
Antique Schemes in Pinturicchio's Ceilings, NORMAN W. CANEDY, Harvard Uni- 
versity, A Sketchbook by Girolamo da Carti. RUTH WEDGEWOOD KENNEDY, Smith 
College, Titian, .Ariosto and the Antique. HYLTON A. THOMAS, University of 
Minnesota, Some Observations on the Appe wrance of the Antique Torso in Renats- 
mce and Baroque Art 

AA: THE “RETURN TO SUBJECT MATTER.” Moderator: HALE A. WooprurFr, 
New York University; Borts MARGO, Michigan State University; STEPHEN 
GREENE, Pratt Institute; AD REINHARDT, Brooklyn College; THOMAS M. FOLDs, 
Northwestern University 

3. SAH: GENERAL SESSION. Chairman: Harry H. HILBERRY, Syracuse University; 


5:00 p.m. 


Reception offered by the Alumni Association of the Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University, 1 East 78th Street 


~ 





*M 
v 


embers of the American Studies Association and the Renaissance Society of America have 


been invited to share in these meetings 
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8:00-10:00 p.m. 


1. CAA & SAH (Joint Session with the American Studies Association): THE AMERI 
CAN FRONTIER AS IMAGE AND REALITY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN 
TURY: A PROBLEM IN INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACHES, Chairman 
JOsEPH J. KwitaT, University of Minnesota; Speakers: Davin W. Noste, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, The Historian's Image of the Early Nineteenth Century 
Frontier, ROBERT L. WHITE, University of Kentucky, Two Ways of Looking at the 
Frontier in Nineteenth Century Literatur The School of the Picturesque and thi 
School of the Graphic, RopERT W. WINTER, University of California, Los Angeles 
Architecture on the Frontiers, An Essay in Backt ds Sophistication, E. MAURICE 
BLocH, University of California, Los Angeles, George C. Bingham, An A) 
the Frontier, GENE BLUESTEIN, Micl f 


American Folksong 


gan State University, The | r and 


Friday, January 29, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 


1. CAA: RELIGIOUS PAINTING IN LATE ANTIQUITY, Chairman: PHyYLLIs 
LEHMANN, Smith College; Speakers: KARL LEHMANN, Institute of Fine Arts 


New York University, The Role of Pai Mystery Cults; FRANK E. BROWN 
Yale University, Use f Painti n M m; ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH, Yal 
University, Jewish Painting in the Roman Period; ERNST KiITZINGER, The Dumbat 
ton Oaks Research Library, The Earliest ¢ Painting and the Py 


Specifically Christian Art. 
2. CAA: ART HISTORY AND THE ARTIST, Moderator: JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 
Panelists: James Ernst, Albert Christ-Janer, A f Gottlieb, Theodore Ros: 
3. SAH: HISTORY OF CITY PLANNING, Chairman: CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD, Yale 
University 


2:30-4:30 p.m. 


1. CAA: MEDIEVAL ART, Chairman: Cart D. SHEPPARD, JR., University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles; Speakers: Davin H. WricuHt, Harvard University, T7/ 


y 


Evangelist Portraits in the Lindisfarne G THOMAS P. F. HoOviInG, Metr 
politan Museum of Art, The Sour 1d Davip W. ScorTr, Scripps 
College, Restoration of the M ville P l at St. Sernin, Toulon FRANK M 
LUDDEN, Ohio State University, The North P St. Den Huco BUCHTHAI 
Institute for Advanced Study, A Byzantine M ‘ f the Fourth I list and 
Its Relatives, FRANCOIS BUCHER, Yale Un ty, Kine Sane Illustrated Bil 


f 1197 AD 
AA: PRINTS AND DRAWINGS, Chairman: Cart WEINHARDT, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Speakers: CoLINn EISLER, Institute of Fine Arts, New York Un 
versity, Survey of Recently Acquired Unpubl d Drawi the ¢ 


~ 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art.’ CAROLINE KARPINSKI, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, The Woodcuts of Domenico Beccafumi, EMANUEL WINTERNITZ, Metropo 


in 
Museum of Art, Rembrandt's “Christ Presented the People’: A Meditation on 
Human Justice, Horst GERSON, Netherlands Institute for Art History and 
Columbia University, Drawings of Nudes by Rembrandt and his Pupils. 1. Changed 


to Studies of Pollaivolo’s “Batti f the Naked M 
3. SAH: MODERN ARCHITECTURE, Chairman. JAMEs M. FitcH, Columbia Un 


versity. 
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4:30 p.m. 
CAA Annual Business Meeting, Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel 


7:30-10:30 p.m. 
1. CAA and SAH: Cocktails and Banquet, Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel 


or 


Saturday, January 30, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 


CAA: MODERN ART, Chairman Jean S. Booes. University of California. River 
side; Speakers: JOHN W. Mccousrey, Yale University, Gros’ Battle of Eyl 
Ron Imperial ivf LEF I JOHNSON Swarth re (¢ leg Delacre 


ollege, 


lau and 


Chevreul, EUGENE M. Becker, Frick Collection, 7 W histler-Ruskin Trial: It 

Historical Stenifcance for Non-Ob; ve Patntiy THEODORE ReEFF, Columbia 

Lniversity, Cezann ind Rub JOHN ALFORD Tulane Un versity, Pr bl ms 

Humanistic Art in a Mechanistic Cultus 

SAH: PRESERVATION AND URBAN RENEWAL, Chairman: G. HoLMes 
PERKINS, Unit ty of P lvania 


Sunday, January 31 


SAH: TOUR OF BROOKLYN. Conduct by Marvin D. Schwartz, Brooklyn 
Museum. CAA members and their guests a nvited 


Ford Grant To College Art Association 


e Ford Foundation has made a grant Walter W. Horn, department of art, Uni 
$13.500 to the College Art Association versity of California at Berkeley: Morris 
which will be used to finance a prel Kant irtist and teacher at Cooper Union 
nary investigation of the natut nd aims Art School, New York City; George Kub- 


f education in the visual arts at American er, Department of History of Art, Yale 
institutions of higher learning. A thirteen University, New Haven, Conn.; Thomas 
el ber committee which has been rorme | Munro urator i lucation The Cleve- 

t id th t net in New York in land Museum of Art: Norman Rice, dean 


1-December to discuss the major areas f the College of Fine Arts, Carnegi« 


1 problems which such a survey should Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa 
nsidet prel nary report f it Andrew Ritcl lirector of the Yale Uni 
ws W be ide to the Association versity Art Gallery: Charles H. Sawyer 
ind Foundation. This program was init lirector of the Museum of Art, University 
ted by the ¢ ege Art Association Board f Michigan, Ann Arbor; Laurence Sick 
ring the presidency of Joseph C. Sloan man, director of the Nelson Gallery, Kan- 
and carried through during the incumbent sas City, Mo.; Joseph C. Sloane, head of 
presidency of Charles P. Parkhurst (whos the department of art, University of North 
term comes to an end at the Annual Meet Carolina: Franklin C. Watkins, artist and 
ing in January, 1960) teacher at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
The committee consists of the following the Fine Arts, Philadephia; and Edwin H 
members: Fred C. Cole, president of Ziegfeld, chairman of the department of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing fine and industrial arts, Columbia Uni 
ton, N.C.; Lamar Dodd, chairman of the versity. A meeting was held in Decem 
lepartment of art, University of Georgia er 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


Growth of College Art Departments 


The cumulative effect of the growth of 
the departments of art of the universities 
and colleges in the southeastern states dur 
ing the ten year period, 1947-1957, is 
dramatically revealed in the findings of a 
survey of fifty-two southeastern institu- 
tions conducted by Richard E. Beard of 
Maryville College, Tennessee. He reports 
that during that period, art department fa- 
cilities increased by 164%, art department 
student enrollments by 118%, 
partment faculties by 151% 


and art de- 


Gertrude Wolf Fund 


The Alumni Association of the Institute 


of Fine Arts, N.Y.U., has set up the ‘Ger 
trude Wolf Student Aid Fund’ in honor 
of Miss Gertrude Wolf, longtime Secre 


tary of the Institute. In creating the tund 
the alumni hope to continue the help that 
she gave to so many 
anonymous donor 
instrumental 


A large gift from an 
Miss Wolf 
in the establishment o 


honoring 


was 


the fund. 


AAUW Donation 


The American Association of University 
Women has presented eight contemporary 
drawings by well-known American artists 
to the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis 
for inclusion in their circulating exhibition 
of American drawings 
Walker were: Morris Graves, Scream 
Laughter Cup; John Rood, 
David Smith, Reaction in 
ert Gwathmey, 


Given t the 


Smasher #1 
Medicine 
/; Philiy 

Milton 
Anderson 


Christmas Care 
Ons } 
Walter 


Pereira, 


Evergood, Woman n C 
Avery, Nude Resting 
Pelican; 1. Rice Compr 
These drawings represent an interesting 
early effort on the part of a national or 
ganization to build 
tion on a national 


i108 


a circulating exhibi 
level which would be 
kept moving either on a circuit or on long 
institutional 


loans. The drawings were 





purchased for the A.A.U.W. by Miss Lura 
Beam, first A.A.U.W. Arts Associate 
the advice of the Whitney 
professional art organizations 


with 
Museum. As 
better 
equippe 1 to build and circulate exhibitions 
increased A.A.U.W 


their services. the 


withdrew its exhibition 


Collector's Exhibition at Hamilton 


New 
York, commemorated the Fiftieth Anniver 
Arts 
Collectors’ Exhibition shown at the 
Edward W. Root Art Center, Hamilton 
College, November 1 through December 
18, 1959. That an exhibition honoring 
A.F.A. should be held at Hamilton Col 
lege is particularly appropriate as the late 


Collectors in the vicinity of Utica 


The American Federation of 


Thomas B. Rudd, former A.F.A. presi 
lent, made his home in Clinton and was 
losely connected with Hamilton for many 


years. A new infirmary at the Colleg 


ated to Rudd, is being decorated with 


f art given by artist friends wh 
were associated with the College or with 
the Munson-W illiams-Proctor Institute 
Utica (a C.A.A. member institution) 
while Rudd was President there. All artist 
teachers, these include William Palmer 

rector if the Institute School of Art 
Edward Christiana, and Joseph Trovat 

taff members; Paul Parker, chairman, and 
James Penney faculty member of the 
Hamilton College art department; and 


Jason Schoener, chairman of the fine arts 


epartment at the California College of 


Arts and Crafts 


Sculpture at Kansas State 


Kansas State College, city officials and 
civic Organizations are cooperating in a 
project which has so far resulted in thre 
special problems in sculpture for K-State 


students. The program was instituted by 
of Manhattan’s park board, D: 
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ered 





E. J. Frick. Impressed on a visit to Swe 
den, with the contributions which sculp 
ture could make to a public park. Ds 
Frick has been pushing the present project 
for placing animal sculpture on the 
grounds of the city zoo. The most re 
ently completed work, carved from a nine 
ton block of limestone, was executed by 
student sculptor, Bill Steavenson. The 
first two statues were a bear and a com 


posite relier of a buffalo 


“Art Bank" at California School of Fine Arts 


The San Francisco Art Association has 
been operating an “Art Bank’’ for about 
two years under a grant from the Rocke 
eller Foundation. Directed by Fred Mar 


tin, the Bank contains examples of work 


f members and is housed in the California 
School of Fine Arts. It provides a central 
azency where visitors to the city can see 
paintings and sculpture by iny of th 
rofessiona ists in the bay | 

ing a great number teaching in il « 

leges and universities Among recent vis 
tors who have found it useful were Harris 


K. Prior, Director of A.F.A., and D thy 
Miller of t Museum of Modern Art. In 








t1i0n ¢t pe iting aS a one-stoft \ 
he Bank arranges circulating ex 
| tions which travel both her and 
ibroad Nature Again organ th 
fall n t iveling t the Mi 
SISSIP] Mary lle ¢ | I n ind 
K ) lr ersity » Onn ) ng 
s \ K D Charl G R t 
Be id J s Weeks of t Ity 
th Calif College of A ind 
Craft nd | Bischoft of ( 
; ) , | Art 
NYU Conservation Program 
4 ng ge progra it 
t ' W rks t t ft s try ‘ Ye 
rtaken by t Institute of Fine Arts 
N.Y. A new Conservation Center at tl 
Institute will bring together t pecialtic 
f art hist } itor, conservator and 
entist it prog of rese and 
reer training in the hel f 5 tion 
The center will begin operation 
of 1960 re i fund of $50 
\ | y ft R KCT¢ cr I da } 


Revisions at Georgia 


A new undergraduate major in the his 
tory of art has been established, and the 
M.F.A. program has been revised and ex- 
panded, the total credit hour requirement 
being increased, at the University of 
Georgia 


Cooper Union Centennial 


The Cooper Union, one of America’s 
uniqu¢ educational institutions, is this 


year celebrating its Centennial Cooper 


Union is the oldest tuition-free, private 
United 


States. Its art school has a teaching staff of 


educational institution in the 
The Centennial Development Program 
which is close to its goal of $7,500,000, 
will enable the art school to expand its 
facilities and grant degrees to those com- 
pleting the course. Its museum in the arts 
f decoration is open to the public for 
study and research and is known through- 
out the country. Cooper Union celebrated 
its Centennial formally on November 

1959, at a Centennial Convocation on 
New Value in Science, Art and Society 

Speaking for art was Sir Kenneth Clark 
hairn ve Arts Council of Great 
Britain, who lectured on “Art and So 


ciety 


Nair an or ¢t 


Lectures on Oriental Art 


During November and December the 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller lectures on Ori- 
ental Art were held at the Fogg Museum, 
Harvard. Two lectures each were given by 
John A. Pope (Freer Gallery), Peter O 
Swann (Oxford Museum of Eastern Art), 
Max Loehr (University of Michigan), 
Aschwin Lippe (Metropolitan Museum), 
ind Robert Treat Paine Jr. (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston) 


Fellowships and Grants 


Oberlin College offers a limited number 
of graduate assistantships and fellowships 
in fine arts to students who wish to secure 
the degree of Master of Arts, and who 
have receive Bachelor degrees from rec- 
gnized institutions. These assistantships 
ffer amounts between $1000 and $1925 


m return fo! art-time work Inquiries 








should be directed to: Department of Fine 
Arts, Charles Parkhurst, Head, 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. Applications must 
be submitted by March 15th 


A series of fellowships in a training 


Oberlin 


program for aspirant curators has been 

established with funds from the Old Do 

minion Foundation and the Avalon Foun 
Normally 

years, all the fellowships are awarded for 

study both in the U.S. and abroad. They 


a stipend of $5,000 per year with an 


dation extending over thre 


carry 
additional $1,000 provided for travel ex 
penses each year. The first two “David | 
Finley Fellowships” at the National Gal 
lery of Art have Wag 
staff, Jr., a graduate student at the Insti 
tute of Fine Arts of New York University 
and Anthony Clark, secretary of the M 

seum of Art at the Rhode Island Scl of 
Design. The Print Council of A 

first two “Paul J. Sachs Fellowshiy 


gone to Norman W 


gone to Samuel 


Canedy, a graduate 


student at Columbia University, and John 


F. Wright, an art instructor at the Ai 
can University, Washington, D.C 


Excavations at Sardis 


During the past summer, George 
Hanfmann (Harvard) and member 
his “dig” at Sardis uncovered a lux 


hall with a floor of multicolored marbles 
aond beyond a smaller 


yom with aps 


dais. This area may be in the very nter 


of ancient Sardis and will be import 
for the study of urban developmen 
well as for the history of Christianity. Tl 


most spectacular 


single find was that « 
two imposing marble 
official and his wife, found lying on t 
backs, feet to feet 


face 


just below gz 


Lost and Found at Toronto 


In the most sensational art theft in ¢ 


nadian history, six old-master 


were stolen from the Art Gallery of To 
ronto on September 14. The thieves es 


caped with Rembrandt's Portrait of a Lad 


with a Lap Dog and Portrait of a Lad) 


ft; Hals’ Port 


seh ’ dh 
uss a ‘ v Pde 
t } Handker: 


statues of a Roman 


Isaak Abrahamsz Massa and Portrait of 
J t Lauren van der Vini Rubens’ 
Ti Elevation f the Cross and Renoir's 
Portrait of Claude. The paintings were cut 
ft their frames. On October 5 all six 

the paintings were found wrapped in 


paper in a private garage in To 


result of an anonymous tele 
ill to the police. The paintings 
“ nsured tor $640,000 
Personnel 
Harvard 
In September, Harvard welco 1 to its 
ff, Dr. Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann 
formerly f the staff of the Muss Boy 
Beuningen in Rott D1 
B » will erve is resea sistant 
t tment of prints and t i 
iwinegs and will a pre 
1 “Netherlandish |} ig 
in Eyck to Bruegel Also joining 
t I tet staff lules D Pr wi l 
st to the director in September. As 
| ssor Seymour Slive on leave 
He has been award 1 Ful 
f k h Grant to work on a book 
Frans Hals and will spend the year in 
I | Ass ite Professor Sydney Free 
hairmar f the lef i 
| 1g after last Jun graduation 
Agnes M in noted that the past 
I graduates hav é 
tant nuseul posit n 
\ hifty teaching positions hey 
ne dealer, Robert Light; on 
t D Ashton; an ISETV 
t ( W ale who is ling the 
| g taft. Former Ha tt is 
ng new teach ng positions this fal 
Sheila McNally 2) State 


Western Reserve: Martie W 
EI zabet gy ink nstaeadt 


University of Oregon. 


UC Berkeley 


Guest artists in the art department a 


the Ur rsity of California, Berkeley, f 


t eat )-1960, are Charles Cajori and 
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in 

pone 
; t ti mt 
' |} irtmen 


Indiana 





Ree 





At Ind 


Wells College 


Mis 


New Orleans 


| 
leat ( 


A 


Wi 


hn, painters, and Raymond Rock 
Iptor. Peter Voulkos f st. ha 
taff of the decorative art de 
n tl ime campus Voulkos. by 
nly sculpt clude 
e t ve US. artists chosen by 
to represent thi nt it the 
p 
Instit of Fin Art New 
ty, Craig Smyt tinue 
f n unt ( t tl 
t Harry Bober ting a 
X ] or the D Wi 
I n 
umes McGarr erly 
( | re peen fe tt 
t nt n 
wi “ t 
Neuerburg h the 
rt y 1 an } 
Hanne ( sser 
t of Fine Arts at Wells Colleg 
{ viding be 
t t t and st é 
ra ate ( 
ist ret \ 
She was tort t taft 
klyvn Muset ( t at 
ia Muse ri Art l 
D t t 5 x<pan 
tak wt 
‘ H new 
who is now New Or 
Mrs. Alfor een ( 
partment of | Uni 
t September ) ged in 
s s on h nist ul 
its im art, in ig the art 
ll eventua ppe n 
One f these stu ‘ \ 7 
s paper at t CAA Ann 
1 New York. | Altot 
, 


in t the Art D 


has largely recovered from the stroke he 
ffered in 1958 and has recently returned 
tO painting as an avocation 


The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art has 


recently undergone extensive renovations 


under the new direction of Sue M. Thur 
in (formerly director of the Junior Art 
Gallery, Louisville). Two new curators 
been appointed, J. J. Brody (formerly 

it Scranton), and Albert Aaron (for- 


merly at the Albright). Office manager is 


Barbara Neiswender (from the art de 
partment of Indiana University). Recent 


najor exhibitions; Early Master f Mod- 


“ 


Personnel Notes 


@® Robert Fre irk has been appointed 
rtist-in-residence at the Des Moines Art 
Center. An exhibition of the artist's works 
is shown at the Art Center through Ox 


partment of the history of art at Yale, 
gave an illustrated lecture on ““The Cama 
rin of the Virgin in Spanish Architecture 


e Spanish Institute « 


f New York, 
November ). In his lecture, Dr. Kubler 


explored the regrettably neglected chapels 
tf great Spanish Cathedrals which in- 
| 1 char nz ariations of architecture 


the 'th and 18th centuries. Dr. Kub 
is traveled widely in Spain and Latin 

@® Richard Face (Ph.D. Wis.) visiting 
professor year at Cornell, has a 
epted a | t10n as assistant professor at 
Washington University, St. Louts 

@® New on the staff at Oh University 
Athens, is Orville Larson, associate pri 
ressor oF fine irts 

@ Alden F. Megrew, Head of the De 
partment of Fine Arts at the University of 
Colorado, is presently on a faculty fellow 
ship for study of pre-cathedral churches in 
southern France. (Fall semester only.) 

@ New faculty members of the School 

Art, Syracuse University, are Dr. Peter 
Biening in Advertising Design and Mr 
Kis! Matoba in Art I 


lucation 








@ After one year's leave of absence 
studying in Europe, Fred S. Licht has r 
turned to Williams College as 
professor. His engagement has 
nounced to Margaret Monday, graduate 
student from the Institute of Fine Arts 


and a Fulbright fellow in Italy 


assistant 


be en an 


Ball State 


Ronald P. Penkoff, new art faculty 
member at Ball State lege 
Muncie, will exhibit his paintings along 
with two other artists, at the Lynn Kottler 
Galleries, 3 East 65th Street, New York 
City, October 19 through 31. Six of his 
paintings will be shown 

Mr. Penkoff taught at State University 


Teachers ¢ 


Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y. for 
three years before coming to Muncie. He 
received the first Bachelor of Fine Art 


Bowling Green 
State University in June 1954. He receive 
his Master of Arts Degree from Ohio 
State University in December 195°‘ 


Degree ever granted by 


One Man Shows 


Notices reaching us of one man exhibi 
tions by members of college art depar 
ments include the following: David Park 
(University of California at Berkeley) at 
the Staempfli Gallery, N.Y. (Park was the 
Originator of the Bay Area - figurative 
style): Professor Richard Zoellner (Uni 
versity of Alabama), the Studio Gallery 
Washington, D.C., during October, draw 
ings, paintings 
(University of 


and prints; Michael Frary 


Texas) at the Laguna 





Raymond Dowden 
Cooper Union. 


with painting students at 


Gloria Art 
ind in Fort 


Gallery, Austin, in Octcber, 

Worth during November 
Edward Christiana (Munson 
Williams-Proctor Institute School of Art) 
Fitth Avenue Gallery, Fort Worth, Octo 
ber-Nover be e. Dick (Long 


Beach State College) Long Beach Museum 


watercolors: 


oils: Swift 


f Art, November-December, paintings 
lrawings, and prints; Sister Mary Corita 
IHM (Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles) Morris Gallery, New York, No 
Der (Both Sister Mary Corita and 
Sister Magdalen Mary of the Immaculate 
Heart art department, are off on a sab 
batical leave to Europe and the Middle 
East t tall. The leave is a gift from an 
extension student, and tl s 
t y it is the first round trip ticket they 
been offered although they have 
I 4 c n iske | to 1 pt } ‘ ‘\ 
K ) 
College Artists 
| itings by R ird B gh « 
t! [ ity of Alaba i art fa tv. are 
1 a group of exhibitions bor 
y the U.S. Informati Service 
t I Motor Company. Thes« 
works will b rculated in tl ng 
Asia the Middle East Atrica 
I } Latin Al el ! 
\ sidence at Prin Univer 
iw the current aca year 1S 
Hyde Solomon 


Random Comments on 


Publications 
A penetrating though good humored 
irticle on “Good Humored Architecture 
by Alf Bendiner, was published in a 
ent ssue of The Penn ylt inNia Ga 
(Feb. 1 9, pp 10-20) The well kn wn 
architect and artist, closely nnected with 


the University of Pennsylvania for many 


it 


yeal as illusrtated his essay with de 


lighttul pen drawings, one of which 


showing the University library, appears on 


the ver of the issue 

A quote which should appeal to our 
architectural historian colleagues appeared 
f San Francisco Chronicle editorial on 
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October 30, and was attributed to archi Kentucky. 7 Lexington Woman's Club 
tecture Edwar Durell Stone rogress Mr. Harkness Edwards, Jr., and other 


usually means giving up somethin rt groups and individuals provided a fund 
while tor sot ething less attractive tor Purchase Prizes 


Feininger Catalogue 


For the Lyonel Feininger Men Ex 


be ; The new Solomon R. Guggenheim Mu 
hibition organized by the Cleveland M : . : 
‘ n New York, designed by the late 
scul and lating to some t tl n : ; 
Frank Lloyd Wright pened during the 
try if seums. a han 
k Of October. It was such a news 
re ({ S ) | et 
t t ort ippeared im a 
It ont ns + Ti pax . re 
) T¢ ! news edia 
t ns ; rt } | M 
g ft ) ne 4 Neu Y or 
rarely iW ever DCC reproduc m™ 
N cr H 5S We is nN 
Hans Hess rat t the \ K Gra 


York, Englan esponsible for t t 


| uc in | Ss W | ‘ | — 
M H ( eg North Carolina. w 
exnibditi A ubs 
s ) { ] an 1 
Englan G | 
t } 12 full f ties I ts ae 





Art Gallery. 1 x t. p rts t ts pl 1 new bi iz wil 
Festival of Art wa range , ‘ ( cy in the | of 1960 
help of R ny | k CS Le Corb ; been named architect 
I as Strit } nan f Fin t t new \ Arts Center at Harvat 
Arts Gi t Mr. Reeve. | University the Fogg Museut 
son was ( to give tl 

ture, D if t resulting ken 

eg prevente Ss accept H 

Hoy i 1 t r 


University of Kentucky Art Department 
and the pret by Lee Cl 


University of Illinois. The 9 by page 
DY Pax 





per ts large lustrations wit . ent 

letail of xteen works. Support for this David Hay Anin ind Y 1g. 1957. foraed 
publication e from the ] tt Type tee 5” high. The mon R jgenheim 
writer Division of the Internatior B Museum. Hayes holds the A.B. degree from 
ness Machines ( poration of Lexington Notre ne i the M.F.A. from . 
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Rabinowitz Gift to Yale 


Yale University Art Gallery has received 
a gift of 28 Medieval and Renaissan 
paintings from Hannah D. and the lat 
Louis Mayer Rabinowitz, 


philanthropist of Sands Point, L.I. The 


industrialist and 


paintings in the Rabinowitz gift have been 
known for some years to collectors an 
students of European painting. Indi il 
paintings and small groups have been ex 
hibited on several occasions in New York 
City as well as in New Haven at the Yale 
Art Gallery. The pictures in the gift in 
lude from the Northern Renaissance a 


( 





compossition by Hieronymous Bosch, a 
panel by Lucas Cranach the Elder, a M 
ture portrait by Hans Holbein, and a 


sketch by Anthony Van Dyck. Among tl 
Italian paintings are: panels of Prop/ 
from the celebrated Carmelite Altarpiece by 
Pietro Lorenzetti of 1329; a Madonna A 
nunciate from an altarpiece by 


large Madonna by Bartolommeo Viv 


) + teri 

Portraits attributed to Titian and Tin 
; ‘ : 

toretto: and a large ceiling decoration by 


Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, assiste 


son 


International Congress 


The Twentieth International Cong: 
on the History of Art will be held in t 
United States, in or near New York City 
in early September, 1961. A grant 

joint committee of the American C 

of Learned Societies and the Social Scien 
Research Council, supplemented bv f 
generously 


will enable the United States Nation 


given by private foundat 


Committee and the (¢ 
. | 


ation to Dring some seventy 
scholars to the meeting. Though t W 
be one of the regular triennial g 

f the Comité International d'H d 
P Art if will have a omew! if fT 


program, centered on talks and 
in comparatively sma 
' 


' , 
can committee is at work on the arrange 


ments for the Congress, and an interna 


tional] committee is planning the progra 


urd of Directors of the College 
Art Association has decided to move the 
inn meeting that would normally fall 


n January, 1962, to the days immediately 


following the end of the Congress. Some 
scholars will read papers in both meetings 
ind t mediate sequence of the two 


vill permit the European visitors to attend 
Art Association meeting while 

of the College Art Associ 
tic n attend the final, open phase of 
ynal Congress 


MILLARD MEISS 


rection of the Scl well 
x responsibiliti Un ted 
r expansion and development 
Ss librar es leges and 
tional facilities readily ava 
S pen. Reply to thi 1ZiN¢ 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 


Arnold Hauser 


The Philosophy of Art History It is essentially a group of not very 
sely onnected essays. The first two 
Mp hort lapters one on the limitations 
a sociological approach to art history. 


[he probl of history is one ft th the other on the concept of ideology in 


entral ntemporary issues of | phy irt history vere originally lectures. 
ind a ntribution to this prob fr hese followe 9y a long chapter on 

trained art torian is to b t psy inalyti pproach to art and 
Some of the ) questions that t egree of efulness for t history 
these Then tl Ll ve long chapter dealing 





t ent that 1 never be 1 ; Wolffin and Ri whos ethods he 
r be ontent t iterpret it rt ol nn ext! y limiting and ften dis 
the torian ective interests t Lt ved by i haptet 
(2) On I t y seek fi TOU t [ ng it wit pr tive 
{ 1aws s oncern it I \ [ t } | [ r irt al 
wit tne } nt t t Vit t t irt n 5 
re t < t } WwW siyv e€aci 
( } »S { ry CA t ] r \ yV tne t 
if in t f A n ‘ ; . b ef hapt 
wit tow $a t, part m the 
exhibition s S t 
eriod W hat this heterogeneous series 
(4) Is t torical ft toget the author's fairly 
' ' ts part ’ tent attit whi grad es 
(5) Is hist ied wit t t ly rings t e bases i 
ents , f , t . } f , +} € 
teria the sthet gs at ior inconsisten S 
n tseil i with t Ww t t I } nsistency 
g of t t past s } t A t | ‘ t vein nz ignty 
ng tist t ‘ KS t t rt rzan theory fr art wit 
ent scl ft Platon tl forms (appearing 


theory t ; ¢ ve } ‘ , f + con tv of art 
f techr y ass t t We pect to espouse th 
the pragmat t H t \ tf history and un 
ects nl ll ' ihe t every age requires ew histor: 
gather them f t 1uthor tt f the past satisf ts un rspe 





to art, 


ness, depth and social communi 


which only the conventions and 


Als 


+ ' 
a for 


tions Of society can give 


eption of “style” as not 


organic whole, nor a species of cla 
tion but as a structure Sa <¢ 
insight 

But every once in awhile hi 





another point of view, or so q 
statement that you do 
he stands—as when 
nothing compulsive about judg 
taste dé 


of taste nonetheless 


though not claiming univers 
jo have a normative ispect t 
| believes h seif to De re 


ng, at least for hu (pp. 3 
he can speak ot gen ne wWw K 
(p. 335) and of reproductions 


thetically worthless because th 
substitute for “a wholly unt 
original (p. 333). Als 

well question a Z00 y of 

S as his state ent tnat § 


excludes repression (p. 4 
general incoherence of Shak 
ls 


especially in 


haracter-drawing’ (p. 379), T. § 


and E. | 
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trary m £ 

One must also ent on t 
dogmati ph ise that ns wt 
book Tim ift« t ti 
thesis f a paragraph r sect 
wit | 1S : Tt 





f the evidence aft n x 
ilternative ews ] stvle 
s rather letharg: And ther 


weighting of 


#> SCHOM&S 


4 , 
English, and 3 f1 ther t 
Strikes me § part iriy uric 

, : 
1 DOOK on this t there 15S 


and complementary-wise th 





nn Yet n all, this book is 


Lcnuine 


Daility ntribution to a certain point f view 

nstitu garding history, art, and philosophy 
than a review like this can de- 
ar t It full of challenging observations, 


taken into account by men 


hools. It betokens a wide-rang- 
hun anist 
PEPPER 


es a ty i Califor Berkel 


ne § if and a 


Henry-Russell Hitchcock 


Li Architecture: Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies, Pelican History of Art 


3 P R k 258. xx 4 f 
} H ry 1 is now 
x tely a third of its origi 
y tf 40-odd volumes intended 
P P nt scholarly gations 
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é lytical skill, and power of sy 
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generous number ri Strath 
tions OF space | € nevitably 
ireds of examples with only t 
sions. One wishes that pictori 
for these exan ples could have be 

In the wealth of facts present 
re ewer! has recognize 1 only i 

inor lapses. 1 wooder 
idded to Camus de Méziéres’ H 
in 781 by Legrand and M 
119). The Saarinens’ associate 
netka’s Crow Island Sch wer 
Wheeler and Wi but the 
Lawrence B. Perkins, rather 
father, Dwight H. (page 361) 
the author follows Hautecoeur 
ng the Rue des Colonnes t 
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Al 


the prime 


hitects has been 


the growing cap 


to organize buildings—large 
to 


' 
the fact is barely gl 


prov ide greater 
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lutionary principles 


tained 


fairness, this is no 


general lack of stu 
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esizgn, any 


attempt 


should take this s 


The 192 plates provide 29 
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to account 
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Standarl 
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Opera surely deserve 
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Schinkel, a superlat 
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with our contemporary architectural scen 


The photographs are excellently repr 
juced and a good number of the building 
are well presented through plans tails 
elevations and interior views. But 
should be emphasized that it is not 


study which will add much to the his 


torian s knowledge ot the past fifty y« 

of American architecture. For this purps 
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Professor Hartt begins ; 
<t ly rf the " te ] + > 
Git Roman 5 painter and 
with a trenchant appraisal of 
Statur He it on seeks te I 
( nm notion tf G ) as sim] 
Sate te of Raphae wl thoug! 
have been gifted in power of invent 
was nevertheless an artist of rath 
ind limited sensibilities This t 
ilready pr lent g Ingres t ( 
witnessed by his quent et 
Giulio’s art) ttressed by 
paintings and drawing ictua 
dD issistants 1 R I el st 
were foist pon Giulio. Act 
Ss! nave been I Narne ” 
nder-estimation of ar tist w 
writers neéid iS pre-¢ nent a 1g t 
tf his age who coul tor Kcit 
the 1 gination of a Poussin R 

The Guul Re } wl r f 
Protessor Hartt’s perceptive study j 
artist fr imposing power an rig 
He possessed a be ventur 
gence, an almost unequaled fecundity « 
imagination. His work reveals a_ wide 
range of sentiment—fror the refined 
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setting within which 


reer unfolded. His discussion of 


sonality of Giulio’s 


Gonzaga, 1s particular 


Giulio 


Maecenas 


iy rewal 


vealing the kind of outwat 


which came to. bear 
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which to a degree nfluence t 
ter of his work Federigo’s tl 
from his anxiety to have the 
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a iong way tow 
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Oarseness OF executi 
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to work in such haste 
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sistants wh were not as Sk 
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shi uld nave been 

Professor Hartt’s book stands 
valuable contribution to tl tudy of 

nth century Italian painting. It \ 
the true dimensions of anothe 
personality of this perhaps greatest 
tury in Italian art. It is a work « 
ally ambitious in scope, dealing as 
with both the painting and architect 
production of this. prolih t V 
umounts of historical research 
ito its Composition and the ter 
been handled with sharp crit 
The organization is clear and 
the discoursse fluent ind absorbin 

The extensive rpus of tog 
which constitute vol e tw Mili f 
valuable reference not only 

t of Giulio’s own time but in the 
earches which sti st be t 
lefine his influence upon the artis 
ture of the seventeenth century. Ment 
should also be made of the pub ition 
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Salzburg und das Salzkammergut: Die kinst- 
lerische Entdeckung der Stadt und der Land- 
schaft im 19. Jahrhundert, 3rd ed 
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( vier S Sa g their Work as qQuasi-scientinc reports in 
the " t which, nevertheless, was contained the 
e | seen eal n hart nd loveliness peculiar to the Vien 
to iraw I nese ‘5 ( 
re had been a n f t A etul study rial abun 
presentations of é gion ntly splaye k pro 
f the first t ne pt ies not only a 1 well-docu 
n r of the nat en nt pictur tf the Austrian School and 
ly enhanced by hillt i itt ted tren n landscape painting but 
f § soring ab stering nore portant hows how the heroic 
ways shrines y ncept of the landscape envisaged by the 
§ Ut combinat } r the Baroque painter Vas superseded by the 
ture and ancient tokens of R intic style, f of humility and even 
ition that attracted t naiveté, wl in turn gave way to the 
Salzbure and its itryside ealist object n prevailing toward the 
st eminent travele Alexan niddle f the 19th century. While th 
roldt garded § g a great tradition in Austrian painting did 
t beauty spots of t \ not se at this time, Salzburg was no 
Constantinople Naple iger the s] il incentive for its further 
t first artist t t n ( pment. | Schwarz mentions only 
ny lengtl f t id f the 1dscapes of Anton Romak« ne of 
ind again. H t t eat Austrian painters of the second 
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Dennis Farr 
William Etty 


London: Routledg 





1 917 pp.. 14] 

The English Master Painters Series | 
been enhanced by the latest study of W 
liam Etty. In this critical life, Dennis F 
has included new anuscript ter 


consisting largely of Etty’s letters f1 


Italy, and some handsome reproducti 
demonstrating the artist's diversity of s 
ject and treatment. An annotated and 
lective catalogue of Etty’s works and the 
owners has also been provided 

Farr supplies the background necessar 


for the understanding of Etty’s early tra 
ng and apprenticeship, and correctly 


lates his early ambitions in the rea 


history 


painting to the theorizings 


Henry Fuseli and John Opie about tl 


subject. Yet it would have been 


f Farr had oftered a more intens 


; ; 
netic analysis of the theory of epic p 
ing, so that the reader could have art 
at a more precise evaluation of Etty’'s 

, 


relations to and modifications 


tradition. To refer to Etty as ‘a gran 
1 


and glittering relic of the past’’ w 
came “‘the victim of his own ambition 
become a history painter’ is an 
tion of the issue for Etty and 
leagues history painting was no fata » 
ina but a concretely superior genr 
which the dedicated artist could aspir 
the most rewarding perfection of 
ng. Within these limits Etty created s 


of his finest works, as many of th 


trations of the present study will testi 
What is to be regretted is that in the la 
years of his life, dealers debauch« 


t 


exhausted Etty’s imaginative cap: 


liverted his gifts to painting sentimenta 


simpering cupids and nymphs 

Yet Farr makes several legitimate 
servations upon Etty’s technique 
taining correctly that he could suggest 
mass of an object by the subtleties 
instead of by contrasts of light and sha 
thus revealing his fluency as a draugl 
man as well as his abil 


t 
ousness through color. In his ind 


fe 


avening influence upon Etty of 


the Grand Tour and in his analysis of 


ting works such as the Pandora 
: “ the Seasons, the Combat, and 
tl Judgment of Par Farr contributes 
t nprehension of the reasons for 


Etty's early emergence from obscurity de. 

spit kind of barrenness in the personal 
ents that often deepen an artist's 

sensibilities and augment his craft 


But there lacks a fully reasoned treat 


tf Etty’s many scattere tterances 


theories regarding irt ind a more 
painstaking analysis of his iper on the 
1) D M re 

tne volume omits a_ bibl graph 
Despit these leficiencies wever, we 


ample materials for the under- 


1g of W. Holman Hunt's attriby 


tion t Etty of “a consun te mastery 
nh and paint, wit! richness of 

nt nd tones that ranke ] imong the 

t lourists of the we | Al 
wes much t t previous 

work n Etty by Giichrist, Gaunt and 
G n, Farr has made both t artist and 
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Gertrude Berthold 


Cézanne und die alten Meister 


Kohlh ’ V 59 59 
AA 
I \ f this book, written in 





I [ tf 8 not a t 
kut an portant contribution to the study 
f 19th Century art. It has, a rding to the 
ithor, grown from contact with Kurt 
Badt, to whom we owe the t penetrat 
1g modern study of Cézanne and it is by 
its OW erits a most substantial addition 
- « rship 
| is set hers twotold 
task: t show why Cézanne produced 
tl three hundred drawings after 
rk f art by other masters, what works 
he ind how he interpreted then 
TI ) task even more x ng in 
t s her successful ! ir to 
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instance in the 


case of the sketches after 
French portrait busts—is of the greatest 
subtlety and permits a heightened under 
standing of the artist's genius 
Yet Miss Berthold is by no means un 
critical toward the painter and comes in 
regard to certain Bather compositions t 
the following conclusion: “Cézanne | 
not find any longer around him an atmos 
phere of a spiritual reality which woul 


have permitted him to bestow by his « 
effort a 


from 


style upon his examples chos 
(p $1). If she states tl 


the specific attitude toward Greek art 


nature 
peared in the 19th century only with ¢ 
zanne, I should like to remind her 
Hans von Marées. The “Hesperides 

this artist are in grandeur and fai 


lated to Cézanne’s “‘Bathers.”’ 


The author makes a much re pet 
trating analysis of the early drawings t 


‘ 
has ever been given before 


and shows 
the turning point came between 18 


1867. It might be 


entioned that t 


jrawing in the Basel Print Room after Fr 


Bartolomeo’s “Entombment” in the P 


Gallery (execute ifter in £ 
seems to me the source for tl 
tion of the early painting “The Aut 
From the study of these early ving 
emerges that Cézanne by 1867 
quired an academic skill whic 
have led him to academic successes. F1 
these he was prevented by his en 
to recast the accidental images 
nt the mecessary 1 ages of t 
truth 

A few technical remarks may stan 
the end: sometimes the atalogue n iT 


are given in the text but not the referen 


to the reproductions (for instance No 
104) 


of a translation or 


[his could be improved in the 


new edition 
Besides the 161 medium sized good 
productions 


tion of the book approximately 250 sn 


photos supplementing the catalogu 
of 346 entries. These reproductions 


ranged in an iconographical order a 


ing to subject matter. Since the text 


there frouow in the tast se 


ceeds according to chronology, thi: ike 


for a somewhat tedious proce lure in find 


ng reproduction, and one wonders 
chronological arrangement in 


e with the text might not have 


There is, howe also great 


terest in such an iconographical arrange. 
I lrawing for Vollard’s _ portrait 
(N 154), “present owner unknown, 
ne to Professor I De knatel of Har- 


vard University 
} 


blen shes 


and the fa rite 


Otherwise there are no 
I y D ok 


istorian 


n this 
gxame of 
chronological argument 


be played in the light of such 


itary and stylistic certainty 
»k <x l] ritten | ; +} 
‘ l weil written Dut with great 
ty and restraint. One would like to 
so solid an author asionally 
f Cézanne’s art w h would en 
greater degree into a dialogue 
. 1, 
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Roger Shattuck 


The Banquet Years: The Arts in France, 
1885-1918 
w York. H t, Brace 258. x 306 pp 


Sir John Rothenstein 


The Moderns and Their World 


k phical Librar pp 
4 $12 

| t 170 vears Fr has been 
radical social f tical and 
loy nts which have greatly 
IT f e€ art and thought of the ¥ est 
part } Tl Revolution course, 
gave t tory a new concept of the com- 
t almost immediately ignored 
4 ly 100 years later I ’ irtists 
( g k Picasso ine 1) affected 


nother revolution which established the 
n character of modern art. The 
885-1918 during which the arts 

I al con- 
k the 


Mr. Shattuck undertakes t tudy this 
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period the lively childhood of ir era orrelat ffect on the observer 


in the persons f four extremely en When the distinctions he writes ot : 





f 
’ ; : 

tric individuals painter, a mu in, a rt and re have broken down, we art ' 
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playwright and a poet-——who es and ourselvé incorporate into the structure 
art in fact ana U ry en | 


relevant in the rtisti estal ent letractions of Mr. Shattuck’s colorful sus 








formed at that time the it ra vey that it touches only superficially on 
This Mr. Shattuck defines as “a tradition the relationship between eccentricity an 
f heterodoxy an pposition which deh rn art by proposing that a theory of 
vilized value nt name of indiv KNOW lg nd consciousness is involved 
nsciousness 1 | trays t u nm tne I entary ter len Ss r art 


haracter and work Henri R t either withdraw ft the external 





Apollinaire. 1 wet en driv eit t hange fe itselt I the 
nsciously of ns sly t ntific point of w something like t 
fantast! extre ) Viol R VD f V t aesthe ally 
f nstan in and Saw gf ty t revitably estricted 
ind on { nably vy ti f é } lividual. Moreov 
with them. And, ] the ext the premis t tive element, aj 
yodiment of t once f t ts t ind what 
er nder the y F SY ¢ St t 1 the a 
id asked f t. The t of n f i f psy 
; 
xploits whicl t ttern of B tionship. Socially, art | 
5 which has in gradually diluted fort today is st in the low of the Banquet 
ried down t present \ ut it t fferent in make 
ss. and Mr. S KS a nt [ t I f r not or the : 
¢ lotal 1 t the f K¢ f text has % . licc t 
fascinating ffold upon w [ y t But Mr. Shattuck feels 
e sensibility of t ra otherwise I he writes luring ' 
As prototy R seat Sat | the ilf rt twentieth ntury ' 
1 Apollit ted by Mr. Shat . . t left b ' 
kK in the t trating f t s ago. Look 
K W th ¢ terist KW f t ) r tt entur iS ; 
tinguished t j n t seg t or y 
Id-lik tf the w (Rous t ncestry, whose con 
) f YS tv (Satie): t t t t sent stat f health we 
ption of to wakin . 1 t to forget This 
( Jarry ) } f ty ply t I entricity of Mr ' 
(Apollinaire). \V ) t Ss k's « tet t 1 tl id a : 
these trait I 1 Der gnt f Q t f I dD n 
ind ti nf t xistence of tw t t t they were disposed ' 
tietl entury’s n f r t It w t n of sciplin 
in.’ Mr. Shatt tes W | . fference between 
trom The | R us i trat f t rde an 
nce as an f t for the t f t net tow s his fellow 
nodern art s format f t t y Mr. Robert Moth 
VANE garde t reak wn t t vell gat 1 (°) symposium on 
between art and life. This dea gen rn art in New York last May. This is 
ty has long gone unquestioned bot s t a tar cry also fr t inited front pre 
its accuracy and lity 1 like nt t t Unit States 
writers Mr \ t k S< ec ' ‘ r > ++ + 








World War II. Now, in a stat tf wit { .) 


lrawal tinged probably with it t t Nexiveness t 
Origins, modern art is amb ithy, is n kind of « 
volved with success ty of experience Sin 

Despite his obvious partisanship, M t this is probab 


Shattuck has beers 


wn n he S Ca ny But I .) tat } n c 
not impaired by the effort to s t 1 black 
fron yth, as witne his sf it m f 
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though Mr Shattuck did make a brief 
ymparison between an individualistic art 
comps 


and the political anarchism that flourishe: 
during the Banquet Years. But the prin 
ciple of order that underlay the protests 
of the avant garde has in the 1950s given 
way to conformity to a spirit oF protest 
that barely disguises the passivity that 
Sir John, director of London's Tate Gal 
lery, is quick to discern 
SIDNEY TILLIM 


Neu Y vk 


Yutaka Tazawa and others 


Pageant of Japanese Art: Sculpture, 


Shigetaka Kanek Rut 
Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1958. xii + 169 
5 9 3 $2.95 


Yuzuru Okada and others 


Pageant of Japanese Art: Ceramics and 
Metalwork, tr. Masaaki Kawaguch 
Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1958 


+ 168 pp., 160 ] olor). $2.95 


Yuzuru Okada and others 


Pageant of Japanese Art: Textiles and 


Lacquer, tr. Charles S. Terry 
Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle 1958. x 
180 pp., 165 10 in color). $2.95 


These three books complete the publ 
cation of the popular unabridged edition 
on the art of Japan (six volumes in all) 
written and edited by the staff of th 
Tokyo National Museum. The writers of 
the text are acknowledged experts in their 


respective fields. The illustrations 


merous and the color plates excellent. The 


volume on sculpture covers the most sig 
nihcant works of the Pre-Buddhist period 


as well as the magnificent Buddhist sta 
tuary and portrait statues. The excellent 
ntroduction pays special attention to the 
levelopment of a purely Japanese sculp 
tural style from the introduction of Bud 
dhism in the sixth century to its full de 
velopment in Kamakura Period (1185 
1333). In the introduction for Ceram 


201 Book Reviews 


ind Metalwork, the author discusses the 
history of Japanese ceramics and its char- 
acteristics, paying special attention to the 
pottery associated with the tea ceremony. 
The second part of the volume relates the 
development of Japanese metalwork. The 
color plates are excellent, but the black 
and white illustrations of the ceramics 
are dull. Two of Japan's popular products 
are discussed and well illustrated in the 
volume on Textiles and Lacquer. As in the 
preceeding work, the first half of the vol- 
ume is devoted to a concise history of the 
textile craft. Technical and stylistic de- 
velopments are traced from ancient to 
modern times. While the illustrations are 
good, they cannot compare to those in 
Textiles, Volume 2, Arts and Crafts of 
Japan, also published by Tuttle. The last 
half of the book is devoted to the art of 
lacquering from simple lacquer painting 
to the very elaborate gold so admired by 
Westerners. The complete set should cet 
tainly be on all library shelves 
MARGARET GENTLES 


[The Art Institute of Chicag 


Encyclopédie de |'Art International Con- 
temporain 


rge Raymond Co jniaot, and 


Ed. Waldemar Ge 


Paris: Editions d'Art et Industrie, 1958. 275 pp 


This Encyclopedia of international art 
omprises a series Of e€sSays devoted to 
Oth century art, or, at any rate, to its 
most active and creative forms of ex- 
pression,” write the editors of this unique 
lume. “In publishing this encyclopedia, 
the editors’ main concern was above all to 
respect the personality and the principal 
deas of all the contributors 

Thirty-two countries are represented and 
among the writers we find Waldemar 
George with his introductory essay. Vers 


pe oy 
un nouvel art mondaiai 


(he also wrote the 
essay on contemporary French sculpture), 
Raymond Cogniat, Franz Roh, J. P. Hodin, 
Rodolfo Palluchini, Sam Hunter, L. P. ] 
Braat and many others. There is no vol 


a 











ume on the book market dealing with the 


present situation in modern art whi t 
could compete with this work in_ its text 
world-wide approach. A second \ t 

be published in the near future will covet H 
all the countries not yet dealt with, such as 
China, Japan, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland 
Iceland, the Argentine, and a few m« 


it a volume with 
Great Britain, Australia, Austria, Belg 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, the Carribeats | 


Dt omprises Gern 


Islands, Columbia, Denmark, Spain, t 


United States, Finland, France, Gr 
Hungary, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, | M 
anon, Luxemburg, Mexico, Norway, New ’ 
Zealand, Hol 


and, Poland, Turkey, TI 


| 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, can cla t t 
fairly comprehensive (the Index lists 7 
artists names but the artists mentione 
and the studies themselves must be at | t M 
five times this number). Anyone w 7: 
to be informed about the cont 
scene and the manifold aspects of modern 


art trends must read this book. 7 
of the French Art Review, Prism a 
Arts, who primarily conceived t! 

this opus, are to be congratulated, An Eng 
glish-American edition 


Ssifv. B 


Anton Ress 


Stadt Rothenburg o.d.T. Kirchliche Bauten, 
Die KunstdenkmGler von Bayern, Regierungs- 
bezirk Mittelfranken, ed. Heinrich & 


v 


the state of Bavaria edited by the Land 
177) 4 Hr De nkm alt Ale Pe, tl 


for the preservation of monuments, not 


quite two thirds has been completed—t 

be exact, 95 volumes out of a total of 

that are planned. The inventoryir ( 
Bavaria started in 1895 with I er B 
iria which contains the capit M 
nder the direction of Gusta‘ 1 B 

an Berthold Riehl. This first t 


) districts (B ‘ I r) and 
con plete 1 in thre V nes of 
volume of plates 8. With 
Palatinate edit y Georg 
Part II in 24 volus t which 
blished, from 19 t 910, the 
h more suitable od of 

1 started, whicl it ecial 
each district wn. In th 
mn unusua I ty is 

g, the total i t art 
vas even ! three 
These were y Felix 


933. Mader ted the 
Lower Francon vith Wirz 


Aschaffenburg I t was 
1911, reaching } umes in 
Part IV, Lower Bavaria, with 
nd Passau, wa tart nder 
shift n (; g Li 

t witl t es in 

t ncerni itical 
of Central Francort t Palat- 
ia and Upper Frar 1 are all 
It Palatinat \ h is far 
the main b the Stat 

n joined to B 1 throug 


ussian province 
During the t nder 
ile line volu n 1s 
\ 1 9 rd 194 } r t 
of Mad id | ven 
A tin ] d f 
‘ i 1-P } M ‘ 
new volume (P s) has 
Of the pa S 
been is i n 
nconia on tw Of Centr 
w here Nur t gw if 
nine volun now been 
ncluding E t bran 
n Hersbruck ' one 
Ice 
tion of the Bava entory 
fairly regular uf {2 when 
nterfered. Nine years later in 
lication was res 1 with the 
n Donauwortl Suebian 
en in 1954 twe ylumes 


print, Lindau 
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it volun n Wun | 
iting the part on Uy 
In 1957 an experienced ¢ 
Heinrich Kreise up 
ilk rvator, as th head 
mt is titled. Since | 
ication again sec t é 
ice, so that the end of the 
rhaps closer than would 
e slow progress of the last 
\ ne s ne if Ww on 
tl l vuber ontaining the 
imen Th vol 
in preparation, will 
f ynuments and t f 
ns, which even after some 
World War II is of | 
pleteness. Howeve t 
of Rothenburg rests 
} ty of the art works in 
the f turesq appear 
ty inside and outside Loth 
lg ti set t sh ' 
the careful attent ft 
irt W . r 
ng the the hig ultas 
1 witl s statu wi n 
S$ placed it pel 
M tscher work t na 
f the Holy BI Rie 
\ hom the wne 
s. Of t S iy ne 
not inst ty 
terred to the v 2 
hich is include t the 
Anton Ress, t tor of 
lone an ex« ‘ 
gation, part t } 
never receiy is nN 
Sis His iff t 
f St. Francis in ( 
to M el | t 
ee tne t the 
y recently throug 
t Otto ha he 
ig the eg ( 
t Michel Erhart's pin 
it altarpiece y 
1 Riemenschneider's sleep 
in one of the reliefs « 
Bouleuss 


— 
the tomb of Emperor Henry in Bamberg is 
in interesting observation contributed by 





LESS He aiso discusses some or the 





new 

est ré ts of local research, findings of 
Wilhelm Dannheimer, who established 
two new names of sculptors from Rothen- 
burg d ments. The first, Hans Elsesset 
ippea ust in the years when the altar 
piece on the high altar of St. Wolfgang's 
rch was undertaken, making it proba 

ble that he was a former assistant of Rie 
enschneider The second, Hans Fries 
of Mergentheim, we know, that he was one 
f Riemenschneider’s apprentices. The years 
n which he is documented make him the 
gical choice as the s ulptor of the altar 
piece of the Coronation of Mary n st 
Jakob. There are also attributions to the 


Master of the Wett: 
excellent analysis 
of 


which 


An 


is given the long series 


ngen Altarpiece 


Rothenburg stone sculptures 


of N 


Leyden form 


among 
puf il 


some DY a olaus Ger 


aert von 


soup. M 


Me } 


an important 


reprod 


produ 
for the fi 


any monuments are ea 


1ated in this volume rst 


time. In spite of the enormous amount of 


popular literature which has been pub 
lished on Rothenburg, very little has been 
lone in thorough evaluation of its great 
monuments. The present volume gives 
now a solid basis for further investigation 
iulthough in many problems Ress’ sound 
balanced judgement will be the final word 
ror ng time t ne 
JUSTUS BIER 


English Furniture with Some Furniture of 
Other Countries in the Irwin Untermyer Col- 
lection 


: Joe: Horvard versity Press hed 
= Mot AA m of Ar? ) 
6 413 . olor). $25.00 
TI rhe } | } } 
n ast eight years have brought the 
) aion of italogues of some of tl 
"1 
great lections of furniture in the Unite 
States and England which in addition t 


. a " 
providing invaiuabie intormation concern- 














ing the history and appearance of the mas 
terpieces of these collections have greatly 
enlarged knowledge of the history of fur- 
niture. Thus the first volume of the cata 
logue of the Henry Francis duPont Win 
terthur Museum (1952) has become the 
standard source of reference for the An er 
ican furniture of the Queen Anne and 
Chippendale styles, while the new cata 
logue of the Wallace Collection furniture 
in London (1956) is the most authorita- 
tive statement in English on French chair 
and cabinet making of the eighteenth cen 
tury. The two volumes devoted to French 
furniture of the eighteenth century (1955) 
and the volume devoted to Italian and 
French Renaissance furniture (1956) of 
the great Frick catalogue, though more 
limited in scope, have considerably en 
riched the literature of the subject. Mean 
while the work continues. The second vol 
ume of the Winterthur catalogue is near 
ing completion, and Meyric 
begun that of the Garvan Collection of 
American furniture at Yale, of which he 
has recently been appointed the curator 
Comparable in importance to these un 
dertakings is the series of volumes under 
the editorship of Hackenbroch 
which is gradually making known the col 


Roge rs has 


Yvonne 


lections of Irwin Untermyer of New York 


Two of these, devoted to English and 
European porcelain, faience and enamel 
have already appeared. Last year was pub 
lished the catalogue of Judge Untermyer's 
English furniture. Two 
treating of needlework and textiles and 
metal work and sculpture, are in course of 
preparation. 


The furniture catalogue illustrates and 


more volumes 


discusses more than 350 different pieces 


ye mantel, four doorcases and four exam 


ples of decorative woodcarving. These are 


shown in 413 illustrations, of which 
twenty are in color and no less than sev 


enty represent either details or rear and 


lateral views. The quality of these photo 
graphs, the clarity of their reproduction 
the handsome folio format of the book and 
the sumptuousness of the printing are all 
consonant with the splendor of the mate- 


rial with which the catalogue deals 


The Untermyer furniture, one of the 


finest collections ever assembled in the 
English field, covers some 300 years of 
production, from the early sixteenth cen- 
tury to the first decade of the nineteenth. 
It is especially rich in the work of the pe- 
riod ¢. 1715 to 1760,, when the rococo 
was introduced to England and developed 
under architectural influences unknown on 
the continent of Europe. Indeed, in this 
t is equalled only by the hold- 


ings of the Victoria and Albert Museum 


and the British royal collections. Among 
these riches are a series of superlatively de- 
signed walnut chairs and settees in the 


style of Queen Anne, extraordinary ma- 
hogany furniture of the 1740's, including 

arcel gilt armchair convincingly attrib- 
ited to the important but alm 


ibinet maker Giles Grendey, a generous 


st unknown 


selection of masterly pieces showing the 


Chinese, Gothic and French rococo aspects 


of the Chippendale style « f the 1750's, of 
in armchair and a fire screen proba 
come as close to the work of Thomas 
Chippendale in this phase of his career as 
iny furniture in existence. Two pieces 
present the exceedingly rare production 
f his distinguished but long neglected 


ontemporary William Vile. Gilt brackets 


re 


ind mirrors reflecting all stages of English 
ré ) taste complete the impressive array 
Combined with this, the essential core of 
the Untermyer collection, there are san 
plings of Elizabethan, Stuart and eigh- 
teenth century classical furniture of such 


purity of style and grandeur of presence 


that they illuminate the development of 
Eng furniture and establish their owner 
as one of the greatest collectors of his 


time. This is equally true of the few pieces 


tf French, German and Italian furniture 


which nstitute a special section of the 
italogue 
Worthy of the magnitude of the mate 
il and the handsome appearance of this 
volume is Dr. Hackenbroch excellent 
text, which is divided into 13 categories of 
furniture according to function (1.€ 
clocks, seats, tables, beds, etc.), rather 
than following periods or materials. De- 
scriptions, approximate dating and dimen- 
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sions are published in the captions of the 
photographs of the pieces instead of in the 
catalogue entries, which contain the usual 
references to exhibitions and publications 
found in the standard catalogue raisonn 

All but one of the items (no. 408) is ac- 
companied by a critical comment 


These 
vary from a few words in the case of 
minor pieces to exhaustive summaries of 
sources of influence in regard to certain 
key pieces, like the Elizabethan bed from 
Cumnor Place or the satinwood commode 
of c. 1780 from the Hopkins Collection 
Wherever possib'e the influence of specific 
pattern books or prints is noted, though 
without the detailed examination and com 
parative photographs provided for these 
Hackenbroch’s article 


1958 iS 


same pieces in Dr 
on this subject in the September 
sue of Antique 

In reading the comments one admires 
the clarity and accuracy of the writing, as 
well as the caution and modesty with 
which they are mposed. Occasionally it 
s possible to regret the sparseness of a 


comment, especially when it involves a 
piece with unusual characteristics. For ex 
ample, in relation to the curious Queen 


Anne style armchair with X-shaped front 
legs (no. 78) it would be useful to at 
tempt to relate them to similar furniture 
designed by William Kent, or in connec 


the wonderful ribband-back 


tion with 
Chippendale style chair (no. 134) the 
amazing retardataire feature of the so-called 
Spanish feet could have been noted. Like 
wise the obvious dependence of the unique 
eighteenth century mirror (no. 167) on 
Italian patterns or the Portuguese <« 
of the turning of the walnut candle stands 
(no. 199) might have been mentioned 
Some readers may question the dating of ¢ 
1680 given to the armchair with remova 
| Marot 
(no. 68), preferring to set it a decade 
later and some will perhaps obje 2 3 the 


ble cresting in the style of Daniel 


suggested influence of David Roentgen on 
the marquetry of the writing cabinet (n 

297), finding the contrary to have been the 
case. But these are controversial matters 


1 


which can be argued from either point of 
lo tney 


view. In no way diminish the 
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scholarly significance of the catalogue and 
especially the skillful way in which the 
author has introduced into the comments 
general observations on the development 
of English furniture which are carefully 
related to the statements in the introduc- 
tion 

This section, which here fills 65 pages, 
is an important part of all the recently 
published catalogues of furniture collec- 
tions mentioned in this review. In_ the 
Winterthur and Wallace volumes Joseph 
Downs and Francis Watson made their 
introductions comprehensive critical his- 
tories of cabinet making in their respective 
fields, 
characteristics and 


emphasizing technique, regional 
individual 


makers. In his introduction to the Unter- 


styles of 


myer catalogue John Gloag, without neg- 
lecting these points, has stressed the im- 
pact of social history upon English furni- 
ture, continuing the studies incorporated 
in his Georgian Grace of 1956. To this 
delightful introductory essay he contrib- 
utes an impressive number of quotations 
from British writers of the sixteenth, sev 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries concern- 
ing the origins and use of specific types of 
furniture. He also revives important but 
forgotten terms like ‘‘back stool’ for side 


chair, ‘‘nulling” for gadrooning, or “knurl” 


for a carved scroll 
Charles Il 
Although students of the history of 


furniture will not agree with Mr. Gloag’s 


foot of the period of 


statement that linen fold panelling was in- 
at the end of the fif- 


teenth century rather than at the close of 


vented in Flanders 


the fourteenth and historians will question 
his remark about “the discovery and par 
tial excavation of the buried Roman cities 
of Hercu 


ana 60 S$ 


laneum and Pompeii in the 1750's 
instead of the 1730's and 
1740's, they will 


readers that in this volume the 


agree with all other 


authors 


have proven eloquently that a catalogue of 
a collection of furniture can be not only 

work of erudition and an indispensable 
guide, but also a distinguished piece of 


writing which it is a pleasure to read 
ROBERT C. SMITH 
University of Pennsylvas 
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